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The Foundation Is Laid 


HAT has cooperation accomplished for the 
cotton-textile industry ? 

Men outside the industry are asking us that 
question continually. We, in turn, are seeking 
constantly the opinions of cotton manufacturers 
themselves. 

We have just returned from a trip South where 
a series of five conferences in five days was held 
to discuss the 55-50 hour proposition. The meet- 
ings were not only well attended but many new 
faces were seen. The net impression we gained 
from interviews in that section was a conviction 
that the industry, as a whole, has a new sense of 
leadership and of coordination. 

& 

The endorsement given to the plan for uniform- 
ity in the maximum hours of labor and for elimi- 
nation of all over-time running, is an effective 
demonstration of this fact. To date, 90% of the 
narrow sheetings group, over 80% of the wide 
sheetings group, over 80% of the print cloths 
group, 87% of the mills manufacturing wide 
fabrics for automobile use, and a large majority 
of the fine goods plants have subscribed to the 
soundness of the principle and are taking steps to 
put it into effect. Taking the industry as a whole, 
endorsement has come from mills representing 
approximately 21,000,000 spindles, or at least 
65“ of the active equipment. We are inclined 
to believe that this movement must have had some 
bearing on the fact that 60 mills, representing 
$+0,000 spindles, have been added to the member- 
ship of The Cotton-Textile Institute since the last 
annual meeting in October. 

a 

We do not believe that prosperity will come 
automatically to the industry, once this plan is 
generally adopted. We do believe, however, that 









it is a tangible step in the right direction and that 
it is the forerunner of further voluntary co- 
operative action through which the industry will 
cure itself rather than have remedies forced upon 
it from the outside. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute has been in exist- 
ence a little over three years. Sound cost princi- 
ples have been disseminated widely throughout 
the industry and now the Institute has its cost de- 
partment and field force organized so that it can 
capitalize on this educational background by 
actual work in specific groups. The possibilities 
of group advertising effort have been successfully 
demonstrated. The practicability of voluntary 
adjustment on such vital matters as hours of labor, 
has been shown. 

Upon that foundation, the industry can erect 
whatever type of structure it desires. Leadership 
is at its service, in the Institute’s personnel—in the 
team composed of Walker D. Hines, chairman, 
and George A. Sloan, president, and in the organi- 
zation of department heads which they have 
built up. 

In most quarters we find a recognition of this 
leadership. 

a 

It is significant that we have never received a 
single constructive alternative suggestion from 
those who criticize the Institute idea. In the ab- 
sence of such suggestions, it would seem advisable 
for the industry to proceed on the basis that co- 
operation has worked in other industries; that it 
has had a noteworthy effect, both direct and psy- 
chological, during its short trial in cotton manu- 
facture; and that, on the negative side, failure to 
support it will turn the industry’s clock back to 
where it was before the memorable meeting in 
Atlanta in 1926. 
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The Week in ‘Textiles 


Outlook .. . 


DISPARITY BETWEEN quotations for nearby 
and later months causes unsettled condition in raw 
cotton market. Cotton goods show promising 
signs despite minor declines in sales volume. 
Wool goods continue slow improvement and situation 
is considerably better than month ago. . . . . Under- 
wear and hosiery slightly better, but outerwear held up 
by cold weather. Raw silk at low and should 
recover. 


Southeastern Conference .. . 


GOVERNOR ©. Max GarpNer, of North 
Carolina, has invited the governors of the Southeastern 
States to meet in Asheville April 26, and to bring dele- 
gations of business and industrial leaders. .. The 
problems of overproduction and unemployment, as af- 
fecting that section, will be discussed. . . Naturally, 
the textile industry and agriculture, as two of the major 
interests in the Southeast, are expected to receive par- 
ticular emphasis at the meeting: It is thought 
possible that, as a result of this conference, there may 
develop plans for the organization of a Southeastern 
Council, which would operate along the lines of the 
New England Council. Such an organization 
would be a constructive and beneficial factor in that 
section. 


Henry P. Kendall's Stand . . . 


FRANK REMARKS made by Henry P. Ken- 
dall at Augusta, Monday, which were not part of his 
prepared address, may be misinterpreted by those un- 
familiar with his stand. Mr. Kendall has been 
outspoken in his belief that reduction of hours, with no 
change in the weekly wage rate, and elimination of 
women and minors on the night shift are essential steps 
to be taken by the cotton-textile industry. Never- 
theless he has regarded the 55-50 hour proposition, even 
though a compromise, as one step in the right direction 
and has made his endorsement concrete by subscribing 
to that plan. The plan will go into effect in the gray 


goods mills of The Kendall Co. on Monday, April 14. 


“Truth-in-Fabric’ Bill .. . 


Rep. MorGan, of Ohio, has accepted, with 
reservations, sponsorship of the notorious truth-in-fab- 
ric bill which for many years has been known as the 
l‘rench-Capper bill. Rep. Morgan does not expect that 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will bring the bill up this session, but explains 
that he has taken charge of the measure because Rep. 
french, as chairman of the naval subcommittee of the 
Ilouse Committee on Appropriations, is too busy to 
carry the tattered truth-in-fabric banner. As a 
man with 30 years’ experience in the wool business, 
Kep. Morgan cherishes no delusions concerning the 
merits of a measure that would require wool goods to 
}+ labeled with the proportions of virgin wool and other 


niaterials of which it is composed. Although he con- 
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tends that some legislation for the proper branding of 
woolen goods is essential to protect the consumer from 
deception, Rep. Morgan has definitely decided that the 
original measure must be amended in many respects. 

He is frank to admit that some grades of re- 
worked wool are superior to some grades of virgin wool 
and concedes that an expert cannot distinguish in many 
instances between the virgin and reworked fiber when 
they are woven into cloth. He claims, however, that 
the reduced per capita consumption of wool, due to the 
weighted supply and the increasing use of substitutes, 
warrants legislation designed to promote greater con- 
sumption, without giving undue preference to the manu- 
facturers of virgin wool goods. 


Cotton Cloth Statistics .. . 


STATISTICS MADE public by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, for the 
month of March, show some improvement in standard 
cotton cloths. Average weekly sales for the four weeks 
were 73,062,000 yd., or 111.8% of production, as com- 
pared with a weekly average of 60,965,000 for Feb- 
ruary and 58,407,000 for January. For the first 
time since December sales were larger than production, 
but need for further caution is indicated by the fact 
that stocks, despite a decrease of 1% during the month, 
amounted to 440,853,000 yd., as compared with 345,- 
311,000 the end of March last year when unfilled orders 
were 117,413,000 yd. greater than the March 31, 1930, 
total of 387,463,000 yd. 


Dye Production Larger . . . 


Procress of the American dyestuffs in- 
dustry continues. “Domestic production for 1929 was 
110,200,000 Ib., an increase of 14% over 1928. About 
92% of domestic consumption was supplied and in ad- 
dition there was an exportable surplus of 34,000,000 Ib., 
principally indigo and sulphur black. .... A feature 
was the increase in production of vat and other fast 
colors. Table elsewhere in this issue illustrates 
the trend in production and average price. 


Experimental Unit .. . 


A SMALL English syndicate has purchased 
a 7,000-spindle mill there for the purpose of running it 
as a test mill, employing the most modern methods and 
a cost accounting system of great accuracy. ....A 
well-known Manchester cotton statistician will assist, 
report of U. S. Department of Commerce indicates. 


Indian Cotton Consumption .. . 


For THE period Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, world 
consumption of Indian cotton is estimated, by the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service, at 3,170,000 running 
bales of approximately 400 Ib. each, as compared with 
2,685,000 for the same period last year, and 2,361,000 
two years ago. Stocks on Jan. 31 amounted to 
5,942,000 bales as against 6,391,000 last year, 5,645,000 
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in 1928 and 4,866,000 in 1927. The Exchange Service 
oes not believe that stocks are unusually high, par- 
ticularly in view of the high rate of consumption for 
the first half of the season. 


Tariff Schedules ... 


RAPID PROGRESS in tariff rate adjustment is 
heing made by joint committee of House and Senate, 
which is making last changes before bill goes up for 
vote. At present rate report on revised bill should be 
ready before end of month. Textile sched- 
ules probably will be reached early next week. Among 
the changes so far made, full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery takes an increase from the existing rate of 
35% to 40% ad valorem. House proposed 45%. 
General classification for textile machinery, not spe- 


cially provided for, likewise increases from 35% to 
40%. 


Textile Foundation Bill... 


SENATE JUDICIARY Committee has not yet 
taken up the Merritt bill to create the Textile Founda- 
tion for expending in research the $1,800,000 Textile 
\lliance fund. It is possible that bill will receive con- 
sideration at next regular meeting, April 14, but there 
are indications that unless some pressure is brought to 
bear this busy committee will not be inclined to press 
it for enactment in the Senate. Rapid 
progress of bill through House was greeted with satis- 
faction by all concerned with cause of promoting textile 
research. 


Textile Class Graduated .. . 


Over 90 students received their certificates 
at graduation exercises of the evening school of Lowell 
Textile Institute on April 8... . . Frank O. Small, 
deputy commissioner of education, State of Massachu- 
setts, was the principal speaker. 


Hosiery ... 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION continued to exceed 
sales during the month of February, the figures being 
1,824,602 and 4,083,160 doz. pairs respectively, accord- 
ing to reports received from 311 establishments by the 
Department of Commerce. Unfilled orders dropped 
348,417 to 4,051,573 doz. pairs. . . Production of 
women’s full-fashioned for the month was over 27% 


See Page 57 





larger than orders booked. . . . . As compared with 
February, 1929, orders booked in February, 1930, were 
900,000 doz. pairs lower, unfilled orders were 1,200,000 
doz. pairs lower, and production was only 442,000 doz. 
pairs less. 


French Hosiery Men Visit U.S... . 


THe FRENCH hosiery industry will soon 
face an overproduction problem unless steps are taken 
to curtail output in conformity with the present re- 
duced demand, it was stated Thursday by André 
Gillier, Etablissments Gillier, Troyes, France, one of 
the foremost French hosiery manufacturers, who 
arrived in New York Wednesday. . . . . Mr. 
Gillier was one of a party of 15 hosiery producers who 
are visiting the United States under the escort of 
Victor Poirot, French representative of Fidelity 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, and Standard Trump Co., 
New York, manufacturers of hosiery machinery. 

The party will study American hosiery 
machines, and other elements of the American hosiery 
industry, including distribution and promotion methods 
followed here. 


Amoskeag Buys Lancaster Equipment .. . 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST has been aroused 
by the announcement that Amoskeag Mfg. Co. has pur- 
chased the entire weaving equipment of the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., which is in process of liquida- 
tion. Last reports list Lancaster as having 4,528 looms. 
4 It is understood that 60% of the equip- 
ment will be moved to Manchester shortly to replace 
obsolete machinery. The acquisition will strengthen 
Amoskeag’s position, it is believed. 


Pre-Shrunk .. . 


THE LAst four years have seen the introduc- 
tion of fast colors into all but the cheapest shirtings. 
Pre-shrunk shirtings are increasing in importance and 
it is believed that the trend will follow the course of 
the fast color advance and will also spread to other 
lines. Incidentally, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has issued a “cease and desist” order against a 
manufacturer for loose use of the term “shrunken” 
when the material was not actually shrunken according 
to the common use of the term. 


IN THIS issue of TExTILE Wor xp, a new department makes its bow. The 


Overseers’ Round-Table, on page 57, is designed as a meeting place for the 


minds of the production men in the textile industry. 


Each week, discussion of some controversial subject will be started. We 


invite our readers to continue this discussion by writing to the editor. All 


letters accepted and published will be paid for. 


Address correspondence to 


Overseers’ Round-Table, TEXTILE Wor Lp, 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York. 


We shall also be glad to receive suggestions for new topics for discussion 


in this department. 


These may concern the technique of mill operation or 


the psychology of human relationships within a plant. 
Naturally, we should prefer to use names and connections of authors 


who participate in this discussion. 


remain anonymous, a non de plume will be used at his request. 
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Full-Fashioned 


oslery Trends 


By George W. Taylor 


ANALYTICAL STUDY of 


and quantities of machines pur- 


types 


chased by American full-fashioned 
hosiery industry in recent years has 
been made by Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
From this 
study Dr. George W. Taylor of the 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


Industrial Research Department has 


drawn interesting conclusions. 


\PID expansion and quickly developing trends 
have characterized the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry in the United States during the past ten 
vears. rom 1919 to 1929, yearly production of fash- 


ioned hosiery increased from six to nearly twenty-seven 


million dozen pairs—an increase of almost 350%. 











- 


This 
number was just about 1,000 more than the 1928 pro- 
duction. 


year, the total for the past year being 2,624. 


That a more complete appreciation of ma- 


chinery construction may be had, we list in Table | 
the yearly production and importation of full-fashioned 


More- knitting machines since 1920, the first post-war vear 
over, the nature of the stockings demanded by the con- in which importations occurred, 
sumer changed completely. In 1919, 465% of the It will be noted that after a substantial increase in 
production was made of cotton; in 1927, fashioned cotton equipment in 1922, when the use of silk hosiery was 
hosiery was less than 206 of the total. From a relatively becoming more general, the two subsequent years showed 
obscure position, all-silk hosiery and silk hosiery with a rather slow development. \nd from all evidence, 
cotton tops now accounts for about 90% of the full- 1923 and 1924 were rather dull years for the industry. 
shione siery production. With the use of silk About the middle of 1925, short skirts and a consequent 
came t wue of sheerness, and “gauge” became a demand for sheer hosiery and for lighter colors gave the 
ssed tactor industry the impetus that has led to its spectacular in- 
er to understand the import of these trends, it crease in production. Of course, the 1925 demand for 
perative that we investigate the in hosiery led to increased orders for ma 
creasing equipment of the industry, from TABLE I chinery that were not filled until 1926, in 
) aqua ve and a qualitative point all ta cata which year production of knitting ma 
of vie\ Domestic manutacturers and portation of Full-Fashioned Chines increased greatly over previous 
t t tull-fashioned hosiery Machines in United States years. The period included in 1927 and 
knitting machines have, without excep 1920-29 (Inclusive ) 1928 was characterized by substantial but 
tion, co-operated in this study by supply 1920 593 not alarming increments to the industry's 
g data on the number and nature of the ae rin, = €quipment, but the 1928 and 1929 influx 
machines | ed by them in the industry 1923 ” 72 of new mills and numerous expansion 
1924 471 programs of older mills led to an unprece- 
More Machines Produced in 1929 925 1,139 dented production of machines in 1929 
it 3 ee ‘ : V2 2.134 . . ° . 
It is ortant to note that more oi “pence 13 rom records of practically all machinery 
these machines were produced and im 1028 i420 companies, we have estimated a_ total 
ported ¢ 1929 than in anv previous 1929 2624 production of 12,565 knitting machine: : 
i 
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TABLE II 






1929 Production and Importation of Full-Fashioned 
Machines Classified by Number of Sections per Mach’ne 














No. of No. of 


Sections Leggers 
per No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent and Per Cent 

Machine Leggers of Total Footers of Total Footers of Total 
12 ‘2 0.1 0 0.0 2 0.1 
18 5 0.3 0 0.0 5 0.2 
20 415 23.1 239 28.9 654 24.9 
22 15 0.8 8 0.9 23 0.9 
24 1,359 Tae 393 47.5 1,752 66.8 
28 0 158 19.1 158 6.0 
30 0 30 3.6 30 1.1 

Total 1,796 100.0 828 100.0 2,624 100.0 





yearly, particularly since recent years have witnessed a 
trend to a greater number of sections per machine. As 
late as 1924, over 57% of the year’s production of ma- 
chines were of 18 sections each. The output of this type 
decreased steadily, until in 1929 only 5 such machines 
(.2 of the year’s output) entered the industry. The 
20-section machine was most dominant in yearly output 
in 1925, 1926 and 1927; but it too has lost ground to 
the 24-section type, which totaled 66.8% of 1929 pro- 
duction. In order to present a clearer picture of pro- 
duction of sections per machine, we have computed 
Table ITI. 

This table reveals numerous interesting trends and 
The two 12-section machines are not sig- 
nificant—they were both spe- 
cial 5l-gauge types. How- 


tendencies. 















65,000 











55,000 


45,000 





| 35,000 


from 1902 to 1928. This 
checked Very closely with a 
census Of machinery in ail 
plants of the industry at the 


25,000 


15,000 





ever, the lack of interest in 
18-section machinery makes 
one speculate upon the worth 
| of the numerous machines 
| of this type produced prior 
| to 1927. It appears that the 
24-section legger has become 














| the standard for new ma- 
chines, but this number oi 
| sections is not nearly so 
|| dominant for footers. \ 


fair proportion of all footers 











é : 
close of 1928. pias | produced in 1929 were 20-sec- 
\ccepting the accuracy of , tion machines, nearly hali 
that figure, in 1929 the num 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 were of 24 sections, but ot 
her of full-fashioned knitting each five new 1929 footers 
machines increased 20.8%. ( hart of annual production and importation of produced one was produced 
: i. . , > } Whi |, > chr . ( l ; ! - > 
In 1926, the increase had full-fashtoned knitting-ma ctl ng botl that was comprised of 28 
>> 2 ' leggers and footers, from 1920 to 1929, giving a . nH wie im 
been 23.2%, though based ee sections. The first appear- 


upon a much smaller total of 
machines. 

From all available data, we 
have estimated that in 1929 the production of full-fash 
ioned hosiery increased about 19% over 1928. Accord 


ingly the number of machines and production of hosier) 


increased at about the same rate. It would seem that n 


new troubles should have been encountered in keeping 
, In spite Ol 
that machinery idleness has been rather pronounced in 
late months, and 1929 was characterized by noticeabl 


machines as active as they had been in 1928. 


seasons in production. These troubles of the full-fash 
ioned hosiery industry cannot be explained by an exam 


nation only of increased machinery output, since hosier\ 
production increased about proportionately to the increas: 


In equipment. 


In a sense, knitting machines are not the true measur 
We would 


prefer a consideration of the number of sections added 


of the productive equipment of the industry. 


graphic index of the industry's growth. 
is a close up of TWO Se 



















L {hoz é 


ance ; » PQ cacti 7 “T 
ak a haan ance of the 28-section tootet 


was in 1928, when two were 

produced. Production 
this tvpe in 1926 was 29; in 1927, 48; in 1928, 68; and 
1929, 158. In 1929, but one 30-section footer ap- 
peared; in 1929, thirty were produced and imported. 
\lthough certain manufacturers maintain that these long 
machines are difficult to operate because of a tendency 
to improper alignment, they constitute an increasing 
proportion of each year’s output. 


frons voter. 


ot 


1 


Shows Greater Rate of Increase 


\s the above data indicates a trend to more sections 
per machine, we must infer that the equipment of the 
full-fashioned industry has at a 
greater rate than appears from a consideration of num- 
We list in Table III the 
vearly output of sections of knitting machines. 

The 1929 production of sections was 70% greater than 


hosiery increased 


ber of machines produced. 
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the 1928 output. This, however, does not mean that the 
equipment increased 70% in one year, for machinery 
accumulates from year to year. The sections produced 
in 1929 were added to the total of previous vears—some 
of which may have been scrapped. By the end of 1928, 
the full-fashioned industry’s equipment consisted of 
248,993 sections. To this total there were added in 
1929, 61,072 sections, or an increase in equipment of 
24.5%. We must remember that 24.5% more equipment 
in 1929 produced 19% more hosiery than was produced 
in 1928. While this implies more idle equipment, and 
the basis for seasonal operation, it seems to lack finality 
in explaining the extent of the uncertainty facing the 
industry. For the new equipment was added through- 
out the year—that added in later 
months had but little effect on the 
year’s production of hosiery. Later, 
by analysis of the machinery we 
hope to show the extent of in- 
creased double-shift operation as 
a cause of present difficulties. To 
do that necessitates a consideration 
of production of leggers compared 
ro tooters, which should be done 
for each gauge. .\s the trends in 
gauges of the machines produced 
are important in themselves, we 
shall consider this aspect first. 


Trend to Finer Gauge 


The 39-gauge machine totaled 
about three-fourths of the year’s 
production in 1919, 1920, and 
1921. Beginning with 1922, the 
42-gauge knitting machine — in- 
importance, until by 
1926 it was responsible for over 


creased in 


three-fourths of that vear’s output, 
in a year when less than 6% of 
all machines produced were 39- 


QO? 
gauge. Since 1926, when it com- a 
prised 13.9% of the year’s output, 1922 eee eee. 
and 45-gauge machine increased to ae 
21.6% in 1927, 29.8% in 1928, 1925 
and 50.1% in 1929. In 1928, but 1926 ...... 
nine of the 39-gauge machines awa eee: 
were produced, and but 10 in 1929. 1929 


Of course, the trend to finer 
gauges is a result of a de- 
mand for sheer hosiery. The manufacturing prob- 
lems, arising from such a rapid trend to finer machine 
gauges, are vital. Although 39-gauge equipment is no 
longer produced, we must bear in mind that about 4,300 
such machines were in the industry in 1928 and then 
comprised nearly one-third of the total. Is the 42-gauge 
machine to be in turn supplanted by finer-gauge equip- 
ment’ In 1928, the 42-gauge machine was 50% of all 
equipment in use, while 45-gauge machines were but 
slightly over 10%. Now, with 1929, 45-gauge has be- 
come the most usual type produced, although the bulk 
of the machines in operation are still 42s. Table IV 
shows the 1929 production classified by gauge. 

This table shows clearly that most of the 1929 pro- 
uction of concentrated in 42- and 
It is interesting to note that no 57-gauge 
equipment entered the industry in 1929, although some 
machines of this type were produced in 1926, 1927, and 
1928. 


machines was 


d 
4 


Ji 


)-gauge. 


The 54- and 5l-gauge machines made no notice- 
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Inside a TFull-lashioned Plant 


TABLE III 


Yearly Producton and Importation 
of Full-Fashioned Knitting-Machine 
Sections in the United States, 
1920-1929 





able advance in numbers in 1929, and actually decreased 
as a percentage of total yearly production. The 48-gauge 
machine even decreased in absolute numbers produced 
in 1929 as compared with 1928. This, then, appears to 
be the situation: During 1929, a partial halt was called 
in the production of 48- and finer-gauge machines. How- 
ever, 45-gauge increased in popularity to become most 
numerous in 1929 output, the 42-gauge type still being 
a very considerable part of the total. 


Legger-Footer Ratio Significant 


While we believe it is important to understand the 
qualitative nature of machine production, particularly 
as regards section and gauge, we also believe that a more 
detailed consideration of the above 
table will afford some further ex- 
planation of the uncertainties now 
faced by the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. While 45-gauge equip- 
ment was the largest group of all 
machines produced, 42-gauge was 
slightly larger than 45 in the pro- 
duction of footers. The use of 
45-gauge machines was _particu- 
larly large as regards leggers. 

The situation here presented is 
evident if we consider the ratio 
of leggers to footers produced of 
each gauge. In 1919, for each 
footer manufactured there were 
constructed 3.11 leggers. When a 
single shift is the method of oper- 
ation, a balance of production is 
secured by having one _ footer 
complete the output of three leg- 
gers. This balance is sometimes 
secured only by varying the hours 
of the two types of machines, but, 
in general, the three-to-one ratio 
prevails in a_ single-shift mill. 


(0K 
"14.670 When a double-shift policy is used, 
a the footer usually operates on sin- 
oe gle shift because of the legal 
22 084 impossibility of having women 
. 43,348 toppers work on night shift. An 
ees additional footer is thus added to 
E1072 a set of machines and the ratio 


of leggers to footers becomes less 
than 3 to 1. With this in mind 
we should study Table V. 

The ratio of. all leggers to all footers constructed in 
1929 shows that in general, the double shift is becoming 
the prevailing method of operation. However, that is 
not true of 51-gauge machines, which certainly operate 
single shift. Moreover, since the ratio in the case of 
45- and 48-gauge is considerably above 2 to 1, many of 
these machines are not being operated two shifts. The 
most interesting ratio is the 1.82 that occurs in the case 
of 42-gauge leggers and footers. Here only 1.82 leggers 
were constructed for each footer. Obviously, a proper 
balance of production could not be secured even with 
28-section footers unless some of the footers were op- 
erated three shifts. We have heard of but one mill 
which operates three shifts for footers, and it also 
operates its leggers two shifts, so that even in its case 
the ratio of leggers to footers would be higher than 1.82 
to 1. It appears that during 1929, many manufacturers 
formerly operating single shift began a double shift. 
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This necessitated placing an order for footers without 
the purchase of additional leggers. Of course, this pro- 
cedure has reduced the ratio of 42-gauge equipment for 
1929. Moreover, the beginning of new double shifts was 
apparently largely confined to 42-gauge machines, and 
when new machines of this gauge were purchased they 
were divided between leggers and footers so that they 
would be operated on a double shift. 


Cause of Increased Production 


To this increase in number of shifts must be ascribed 
some cause for the increased production of full-fashioned 





TABLE IV 


1929 Production and Importation of Full-Fashioned 
Machines Classified by Gauge 


No. of 
Leggers 


No. of Per Cent No.of Per Cent and Per Cent 


Gauge Leggers of Total Footers of Total Footers of Total 
39 4 0.2 6 0.7 10 0.4 
42 710 39.5 388 46.9 1,098 41.8 
45 938 S22 377 45.4 1,315 50.1 
48 94 2.3 42 70 136 5.2 
51 47 2.6 14 i 61 2.3 
54 3 0.2 1 0.1 4 0.2 

Total..... 1,796 100.0 828 100.0 2,624 100.0 





hosiery in 1929, which production was accompanied by 
seasonality and uncertainty. The present idleness of 
equipment is, therefore, not due only to an expansion 
of productive capacity, but to a more productive use of 
equipment, particularly of 42-gauge machinery, which 
still constitutes the bulk of total equipment. Manufac- 


turers feeling the keenness of competition during 1929 
viewed the double shift as a means of bettering their 


competitive position through a decrease in unit costs. 
Increasing the number of footers meant a comparatively 
small increase in equipment, but it made possible a 
doubling of output. Furthermore, the distribution of 
fixed charges over the larger output resulted in lower 
unit costs, which is the underlying principle of mass 
production. Unfortunately, however, the augmented 
production of full-fashioned hosiery which was suddenly 
placed upon the market resulted in lower prices. In 
fact, there is evidence that the decreased price of the 
hosiery more than offset the manufacturing gains of 
decreased unit costs. 

The stabilization now so sorely needed can come 
through a reversal of the tendencies that have caused 
seasonality, decreased unfilled orders, larger stocks, and 
price cutting. An industry cannot long continue to 
increase its equipment at the rate of 25% yearly. If 
new machines are necessary, and this might well be the 
case, due to the inability of 39-gauge and of 18-section 
machines to be as efficient as newer types, then older 
machines should be withdrawn from production. Whether 





or not 39-gauge and 18-section machines are really ob- 
solete is a moot question. They are not, at present, 
being ordered; the reason must be that other types are 
more desirable. If these older machines are efficient, 
and if they are to continue in production, then a con- 
tinuance of the expansion of new equipment will un- 
doubtedly lead to more serious uncertainties. 

Certainly with price cutting continuing and with 
numerous shutdowns in various centers, the double shift, 
however justifiable from the standpoint of the individual 
manufacturer, can now only lead to further difficulties. 
The 19% increase in hosiery production that occurred 
in 1929 resulted in price cutting and uncertainty. Great 
as was the equipment added during 1929 (an almost 
25% increase), it alone was not responsible for the 
increased hosiery output. If equipment increased 25%, 
the increase was made throughout the year, averaging 
1/12 in each month. Some of that equipment was added 
in December and produced little or no hosiery. If ma- 
chinery construction was evenly spread throughout the 
year, then the new equipment would have been able to 
increase production of hosiery but 125%. What then 
was responsible for the 19% increase? The increased 
use of the double shift must accept a large responsibility. 

We have estimated the 1929 production of full- 
fashioned hosiery at about 263 million dozen pairs. How- 
ever, in October 1929 the production according to our 
estimates, reached close to 2,700,000 dozen pairs. It 
was the most productive month experienced by the in- 
dustry. Assuming that the industry was being operated 


TABLE V 


1929 Production and Importation of Full-Fashioned 
Machines Classified by Leggers, Footers, and Gauges 


Ratio of 
Gauge No. of No. of Leggers 
of Leggers Footers to 
Machine Produced Produced  Footers 
39 a 6 oe 
42 710 388 1.82 
45 938 377 2.49 
48 94 42 2.24 
51 47 14 3. 36 
54 3 1 3.00 
Total. . 1,796 828 2.17 


at capacity in that month, it would be possible for the 
industry now to knit 32,400,000 dozen pairs yearly. And 
that figure may actually be approached in 1930 when 
production of the vast addition of new machines made in 
1929 will be felt throughout the year. We must remem- 
ber that their effect was not felt throughout 1929—some 
were added late in the year. Thoughts should now be 
directed, not to further increasing the production of full- 
fashioned hosiery, but to a correlation of production 
with demand that will make stabilization possible for the 
industry's market. 


Although the full-fashioned industry during 1929 in- 
creased its equipment 24.5%, Dr. Taylor’s interesting 
analysis of machinery statistics indicates that increased 
use of the double shift is largely responsible for pres- 


ent conditions of overproduction. 
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Textile Industry Can Control 
Its Own Conditions 


HAT cotton manufacturers, in gen- 

eral, are following policies which have 

been discarded in other industries, was 
the blunt statement made by Henry P. Ken- 
dall, president of The Kendall Co. at the 
meeting of the Atlantic Cotton Association, 
at Augusta, Ga., Monday of this week. With 
his characteristic frankness, Mr. Kendall 
stated that mill owners in the South have 
regarded long hours as advantageous where- 


- 


as actually they are an economic boomerang. 
As a corrective, he urged uniform shorter 
wages, adopted by voluntary cooperation 

within the industry rather than forced upon the industry 
from outside agencies. Other remedial steps advocated 
by Mr. Kendall included vertical integration, better mer- 
chandising, and more attention to research. 

Departing somewhat from his prepared address, the 
speaker expressed disappointment at the fact that the 
movement for a 55-50 hour basis, now under way, does 
not include a definite stand with regard to the main- 
tenance of wages under the shorter work-week, and with 
regard to working women and minors at night. 


“How Can We Help the South?” 


\n abstract of Mr. 
entitled 


endall’s address, which was 
‘How Can We Help the South?” follows: 

“Linked as it is with cotton, and so with southern agri- 
culture, and affecting 


as it does hundreds of communities in 
the South, the 


textile industry’s problems are of primary 
li we would help the South can we not plan a 
industry? And cannot we work our plan, 
through cooperative measures and not wait to have correc 
tives forced upon us? 


lMportance 
better textile 


‘There are a Tew 


outstanding examples in the industry 
that bett 


er planning and more complete control by manage 
ment Ol every step in the progress ot cloth from bale to 
finished product and benetit emplover, employe and_ stock 
holder. Generally speaking, the industry is not coordinated, 
but disjointed and 1s following policies which have been dis 
carded in other industries. The cotton manufacturing in 
includes some 1,600 establishments and a half million 
workers look to those establishments for their living, while 
upward of two million men, women and children are directly 


dustry 





affected by conditions. The value of cloth and varn is 
approximately two and a half billion dollars annualh lhe 
tate of he h of this industry is a matter of public concern 
Unless we help ourselves, public opinion will step in and di 
thi | 


Phe texti industry 1s in position where it can control 
its own conditions. Compare our industry with that of Eng 
land, for example, and vou find that England exports som 


( 


HOG, ot it textil product while we export only about 7° 
Eng] in *s export m irket s in Indi ils Japan 
] 


eC 1 iken iway ind the English 
the losse Our small percentage of export means that we 
valance more nearly our supply with demand. 
“ATill owners here in the South hay 


and Russia have 
industry cannot control 


ve regarded long hours 


vivantageous Long hours are actually an economic 
hoomerane 1] ey h ive meant that TOI certain periods eoods 
re turned out in such volumes that an over-production 


periodically recurs when mills dump goods at below-cost 


prices and the entire industry goes into the doldrums. Over 
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Says 
hours, with maintenance of the present Henry P. Kendall 


production means curtailed employment and 
reduced earnings, and reduced earnings mean 
lessened purchasing power. The new and sound 
practice of other advanced industries is to 
maintain purchasing power first. Curtailed 
earnings of operatives through shutdowns occa- 
sioned by overproduction are a deadweight on 
the whole southern community. Uniform 
shorter hours, with maintenance of the present 
wages, if adopted voluntarily and without 
coercion throughout the industry would bring 
consumption and production closer together 
and since they will come sooner or later, it 1s 
sound and sensible to apply the corrective from 
within the industry by voluntary cooperation 
rather than to be forced into it, with all the 
bitterness which coercion entails. 


Vertical Mergers Needed 


“Vertical integrations are needed in the industry. The 
small inefficiently run mill which has no direct contact with 
the markets has no economic justification. One of our 
troubles is due to the fact that, although managements fail. 
mills seldom go out of business, but are bought in at fifty, 
twenty-five or even ten cents on the dollar and are kept 
running. The strength which comes through integration of 
spinning, weaving, finishing, printing, converting, selling, 
packaging, advertising in one well-managed unit will assert 
itself eventually. 

“Better merchandising is needed. It is more than a coinci 
dence that the companies which are growing and are com 
paratively profitable are doing a good merchandising job. 
More attention to research, in every department of the in- 
dustry is needed. Research can help the industry manufac 
ture its products at lower costs; can help improve prod 
ucts; can help broaden markets and uses. Among the one 
hundred leading industrial companies which lead in expendi 
tures for research is a pitiably small representation from the 
textile industry. 

“The single purpose idea has not vet made the advances 
in the textile industry which have characterized other in 
dustries and it offers substantial opportunities. The single- 
purpose mill can get economies in manufacturing which are 
not possible when changes are made continually from one 
construction of cloth to another and then to another and it 
stimulates market development to the end that the greatest 
possible number of uses and users may be found. 


“Ii we would help the South, we must extend the applica 
tions of planning to agriculture as well as industry. King 
Cotton is sick. The return per acre of cotton farms has been 
steadily decreasing since 1914 in spite of an increase in total 
production of over two and a half million bales. 

“The Kendall Co. has tried to take some constructive 
measures to help the present plight of the farmer. For sev- 
eral vears, we have been distributing pedigreed seed at cost. 
This seed has produced higher yields per acre and a longer 
staple. Then The Kendall Co. has helped to improve the 
quality of ginning and we also have paid the farmers who 
have grown their cotton from the improved staple, a pre 
mium for longer staple. I cite this example merely as an 
illustration of that fact that the manufacturer can help. Indus 
trial and agricultural problems in the South are closely re 
lated. King Cotton’s health will improve faster if manu 
facturers will cooperate. The movement for more cotton per 
acre and cotton of improved staple deserves every possible 
encouragement and cooperation.” 
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Cooperation Urged by Georgians 






for Industry's Betterment 


EXTILE executives were urged to 

take more active interest in taxation, 

legislation and the affairs of govern- 
ment at the 30th annual convention of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., April 3 and 4. The meeting was 
presided over by Clifford J. Swift, vice- 
president and general manager, Swift Spin- 
ning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
at the meeting was the enthusiastic response 
given to the movement which would estab- 
lish a uniform operating schedule through- 
out the industry of not more than 55 hours 
daytime running and 50 hours night run- 
ning per week. George A. Sloan, president of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, discussed the features of the pro- 
gram for uniform hours and declared that “cooperation 
is the one great hope of the industry” and that the gen- 
eral adoption of the 55-50 plan will accomplish much 
toward placing cotton manufacturing on a sound basis. 


Clifford 
retiring 
Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 


of Georgia 


Informal Discussions 
The convention opened with an executive session 
Thursday evening at 8:00 P.M., when informal discus- 
sions were conducted, as follows: 
3usiness Man’s Interest in 
Lovejoy, general counsel, 


and the 
Hatton 


‘Taxes, Legislation, 
Government,” led by 
LaGrange, Ga. 

“The Self-Insurance 
pensation Act,” led by A. A. 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 

‘The Traffic Department of the Association,” 


Plan, Under the Workmen’s Com- 


Drake, secretary and treasurer, 


led by Ful- 


ler E. Callaway, Jr., treasurer, Valley Waste Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., chairman of the traffic committee. 
“Cotton Mill Rules and Contracts,” led by H. G. Smith, 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., chairman of the cotton com- 
mittee. 

“Other Associational 
led by Clifford i 
association, 


Activities and Committee 
Swift, Columbus, Ga., 


Repi rts,” 
president of the 


The morning session was held in the Pompeiian Room 
of the Atlanta-Biltmore at 10 o'clock. Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, president of the Georgia School of Technology, 
delivered the address of welcome, and urged mill men to 
support the institution as a research center for the textile 
industry of Georgia. Dr. Jeff Davis, Toccoa, Ga., who 
was president of the association in 1908-1909, responded 
to the welcome. 

The organization of manufacturers was 
formed 30 years ago to combat destructive influences 
from the outside world, according to Dr. Davis, who 
declared that opposition to mill owners was very strong 
three decades ago and many unfavorable bills were then 
introduced in the State legislature. He urged the 
association to continue its valuable activities in behalf of 
the industry and in defense of the rights of 
employes. 

The textile 


Georgia 


industry 





textile 


should not depend upon the 


Federal government for the solution of its 
problems, but instead individual genius and 
initiative are essential in the working out of 
the difficulties confronting cotton manufac- 
turers, the members were told by S. Price 
Gilbert, associate justice of the Georgia Su- 
preme Court, Atlanta, Ga., who delivered 
the principal address of the day. 

The rapid development of the industrial 
South was described by the speaker who 
pointed to the fact that this section of the 
country now produces approximately 62% 
J. Swift, of the cotton goods manufactured in the 
president United States. He urged the manufactur- 
ers of Georgia to determine their policies in 
line with the development of the complete 
industrial structure of the country and to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to successfully combat 
destructive forces, such as the doctrine of Communism. 

The annual address of the president was presented by 
Mr. Swift, who reviewed some of the important activ- 
ities of the association and stressed the importance of 
close cooperation and active support of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


Pres. Swift Stresses Cooperation 
Mr. Swift’s address follows in part: 


“Some time during 1900 a group of mill executives, with 
many problems of mutual interest to discuss, met in Warm 
Springs, Ga., and formed the Georgia Industrial Association. 
The late B. S. Walker, of Monroe, Ga., was the first presi- 
dent of this organization, serving in that capacity for four 
years, and, as evidence of the splendid foundation which he 
helped to build, the association has lived and grown con- 
tinuously during the last 30 years. 


“Among the charter members who attended this first meet- 
ing in Warm Springs, were: B. S. Walker, of Monroe; 
I’. B. Gordon, of Columbus; G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus ; 
Fuller E. Callaway, of LaGrange; D. A. Jewell, Sr., of 
Chickamauga; Dr. Jeff Davis, of Toccoa; J. L. Hand, of 
Pelham; S. A. Carter, of Atlanta; Charles D. Tuller, of 
Atlanta; Col. J. J. Spalding, of Atlanta; Capt. H. P. Meikle- 
ham, of Lindale: H. L. Johnston, of Palmetto; L. C. Mande- 
ville, of Carro Ilton: W. V. Vereen, of Moultrie, and no doubt 
there were many others whose names I have been unable to 
learn. 
among the cotton mill exec 
kindly furnished us with copies of two 
addresses which he made at meetings of the association dur- 
ing its early days. One of these was made at the First 
Annual Convention of the Georgia Industrial Association on 
May 30, 1901, at Warm Springs, where most of the early 
meetings were held. Manifesting a keen vision and fore- 
sight, in his address, Mr. Jordan discussed several vital prob- 
lems that confronted the industry at that time, and he 
suggested many activities which the association should under- 
take, and which later became necess: iry. He called attention 
to the unfavorable freight rates that existed at that time and 
urged the emplovment of a traffic expert to look after the 
interest of the Georgia mills. He predicted troubles that 
later arose over unfavorable labor and industrial legislation. 


“G. Gunby Jordan, a pioneer 
utives of Georgia, 
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He discussed the advisability of southern mills installing 
machinery to manufacture finer fabrics than the coarse goods 
which composed the bulk of the southern products at that 
time, and urged the mills to cooperate with the colleges and 
textile schools in an effort to train young men for positions 
of responsibility in the mills, so that improved methods 


might bring greater efficiency. Mr. Jordan emphasized at 
this time, the necessity of giving close and careful attention 
to the physical, religious, and educational advancement of 
the mill operatives and their families, which I feel has been 
done by the mills of this State as a whole, and I believe they 
always will continue to do everything in their power for the 
advancement of their employes. 

“Dr. Jeff Davis, of Toccoa, was elected in 1908, serving 
until the meeting in 1909, at which he presided. At that 
meeting we find the members were discussing a serious 
period of depression caused by overproduction, something 
we have heard of recently. Members were urged to coop- 
erate more closely through the association. 

“In 1920, came in the memorable trip to Canada, where 
the twentieth anniversary of the association was celebrated 
in Quebec, with D. A. Jewell, Sr., as president. The business 
program was very interesting and resolutions were adopted 
urging a compulsory school attendance law, revision in the 
Child Labor Law, and closer cooperation with the Georgia 
Tech Textile School. 

“In 1922 the twenty-second annual convention was held at 
the East Lake Country Club in Atlanta, with Cason J. Cal- 
laway, as president. It was a pleasure to read about this 
particular meeting, because of the prosperous conditions of 
the industry at that time. While cotton was selling at bet- 
ter than 20c. per pound, production was being increased 
rapidly and operating schedules were being extended wher- 
ever possible. In the face of this prosperity, the president 
urged the members to adopt a uniform 55-hour per week 
schedule, both to prevent overproduction, and for the benefit 
of the operatives. A strong sentiment was expressed against 
the employment of any child under 14 vears of age in a 
manufacturing plant. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to describe conditions dur- 
ing the vear 1929, and as to the final outcome for 1930 it 
is not easy to forecast results. We can make these results 
better if every mill will balance production with demand and 
ascertain actual cost of manufacturing and get the habit of 
quoting prices that will show a profit. The Cotton-Textile 
Institute can offer excellent assistance in cost accounting 
work, and anyone who is not able accurately to determine 
his cost should avail himself of this service offered by the 
Institute. We seem to be price backward. Let’s quote and 
hold for profitable prices and stop so much talking about 
prices that merely show cost. No mill executive should feel 
satisfied to go before his stockholders at the end of any year 
and say we have not had such a bad vear as we have not 
lost any money. 

I believe that the most of us are operating our plants 
efficiently and if this be true, then one trouble today lies 
with the selling agent and his not being able to secure profit- 
able prices. I think that we should all insist that our selling 
agents secure profitable prices to enable us to pay good 
wages to our employes and a fair return to the stockholders 
on invested capital. If this is done T can see no reason why 
we should not look to the future with pleasure and con- 
fidence.” 

Reports by Other Officers 


The treasurer's annual report, submitted by D. W. 
Anderson, general manager, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New 
Holland, and the secretary's report by T. M. 
Forbes, were next on the program. The report of the 
traffic manager, C. W. Chears, of Atlanta, was 
submitted during the morning session. 

The secretary's report revealed that the membership 
of the association at the end of the year included 113 
mills with 2,557,684 spindles, which is 79.2% of the 
total spindles in place in the State of Georgia. It was 
recommended that special effort be made to induce 34 
knitting mills, operating about 8,000 knitting machines, 


Ga.., 


also 
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which are not members of the association, as well as 
the remainder of the spinning and weaving mills, to join 
the organization and cooperate in its work. 


Support Uniform Work-Hours 


An almost unanimous approval of the resolution which 
placed the association on record as supporting the move- 
ment to establish uniform hours of employment through- 
out the industry, followed an informal discussion of 
recent developments toward that end by George Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute. Pointing to 
the fact that the 55-50 plan had originated within the in- 
dustry, and had been encouraged by government officials 
in Washington, Mr. Sloan declared that mill executives 
in New England, as well as in the South, have demon- 
strated their intention of cooperating in the movement 
effectively to stabilize employment, as well as to correct 
unsound market conditions which overproduction §in- 
evitably creates. 

The resolution which was adopted at the morning 
session, was worded, as follows: 

“In order to assure complete uniformity of running time 
and hours of operation, the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia approves the policy which is receiving the 
support of the entire industry, of the maximum operation of 
cotton mills of 55 hours running by day and 50 hours night 
running, that no machinery be operated at noon or other 
overtime, and urges upon its members the adoption of this 
policy.” 

The resolutions committee, which was headed by Hat- 
ton Lovejoy, LaGrange, Ga., included the following 
members: W. K. 
Mills, Dalton, 
‘Thomaston 


Moore, president, 
Ga.; R. E. Hightower, Jr., treasurer, 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; Cason J. Callaway, 
LaGrange, Ga.; Paul K. McKenney, vice-president and 
treasurer, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; J. H. Mayes, 
general manager, Cochrane (Ga.) Cotton Mills; P. F. 
Glenn, secretary and treasurer, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
of Atlanta. 

Other resolutions approved by the association renewed 
the invitation to hosiery mills to become members of 
the organization, and recommended certain changes in 
cotton contracts be submitted to the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association for consideration. 

Talks were made at the luncheon by past presidents 
of the association. Those present were Dr. Jeff Davis, 
1). A. Jewell, Sr., J. A. Mandeville, P. E. Glenn, George 
S. Harris, W. H. Hightower and J. J. Scott. In addi- 
tion, a report was made on the work being done at Emory 
University in connection with the treatment of anemia 
among mill operatives. 

The retiring president, Clifford J. Swift, was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch in token of the 
esteem which his associates have for him. D. A. Jewell, 
Jr., vice-president, Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., was elected president of the association for 
the ensuing year, and was duly installed in office. 

Other officers elected at the convention were as 
follows: D. W. Anderson, general manager, Pacolet M fg. 
Co., New Holland, Ga., vice-president ; Norman E. Elsas, 
secretary, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was 
named treasurer of the association. Hatton Lovejoy, 
general counsel; T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, secretary; 
and C. W. Chears, of Atlanta, traffic manager, were all 
re-elected. 

W. K. Moore, president, Boylston Crown Cotton 
Mills, Dalton, Ga., and Julian T. Hightower, vice- 
president, Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, were elected 
to the board of directors. 


Soylston-Crown 


















A. Yes 











HE assertion that cotton mills are generally ineff- 

cient and deserve their present hardships has so 

frequently been allowed to go uncontradicted that 
perhaps it is fitting for one within the industry to recite 
a few simple facts which might lead an impartial ob- 
server to quite the opposite conclusion. 


Real Mechanical Efficiency 


As a matter of fact, the mechanical equipment of the 
average cotton mill is extraordinarily efficient. The ac- 
curacy, speed and perfection of its automatic machinery 
place it on a level of efficiency equaled in few industries 
and surpassed in none. To illustrate the truth of this 
statement it is only necessary to trace some of the more 
important steps in manufacturing so commonplace a 
fabric as an ordinary 80-square print cloth. 

To make a yard of this cloth not less than 35,000,000 
individual pieces of raw material are gathered by hand 
from many hundred locations. Each piece is hairlike in 
diameter and about an inch and a sixteenth long. Dirt 
and trash must be separated from these bits of material 
before they can be used. They are then laid in parallel 
lines and all that do not measure up to the required 
length are discarded. Next they are pulled into strands 
and the strands are spun into yarn. 

The rate at which this is done is amazing. It is not 
uncommon for spindles to turn at the rate of 10,000 
revolutions per minute, a machine speed almost unknown 
in other industries. 

As a further step in making this cloth 3,120 pieces of 
this yarn are threaded through heddles. Each of these 
warp threads goes through a separate eye hardly larger 
than that of a needle. Twenty-eight hundred and eighty 
inore pieces of yarn are laid in crosswise, one at a time. 
\s each is laid in, it is pushed into place by a separate 
operation. 

These 6,000 threads intermesh and cross each other 
nearly 9,000,000 times. If at any crossing one goes 
under when it should go over, the cloth is laid aside and 
called a second. When these processes are completed 
this yard of cloth sells for 9c. Does any other industry 
create a product so intricately made at so low a cost? 

The weaving machines used are so efficient and so near 
automatic perfection that in making some fabrics, a single 


Q. Is the Cotton Mill Efficient? 
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By Leavelle McCampbell 


Vice-President, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


weaver can operate successfully as many as a hundred 
of them. 

In reaching for maximum efficiency the industry has 
developed artificial weather so that the atmospheric con- 
ditions and temperatures in its mills can be maintained at 
constant levels. There was a time when the mill fol- 
lowed the climate but today proper climatic conditions 
are created within the mill. 

Not many years ago an automobile manufacturer 
whose name is synonymous with efficiency, announced 
that he would make the cotton cloth used in his product. 


The mill was built in Detroit. It was to be the last 
word. Some processes were to be eliminated, others 
simplified. There were to be new and even better 


methods. 

It was front page news. The cotton industry followed 
developments with the keenest interest, but the ideas 
which had been successfully applied to reducing the cost 
of making cars did not seem to work quite so well in 
making cloth. The project was abandoned. The ma- 
chinery was dismantled and the buildings are used for 
other purposes. 

From a mechanical standpoint, a poorly run cotton mill 
is probably more efficient than a ‘well run automobile 
factory. 


Industry Was Ages in Making 


It is one thing to introduce improved methods into an 
industry 30 years old and quite another to attain the 
same objective in an industry as many centuries old. 
Although the process has been one of trial and error, 
so many men have devoted their lives to textiles that 
most good things have been thought out. Real improve- 
ments are few and far between. Occasionally they come. 
The balanced spindle, the knot tier and the automatic 
loom were long steps forward. The rapidity with which 
these have become standard practice is a credit to the 
industry. 

Tell us if you will, that some of our people work long 
hours. Tell us that we do not know how to get a reason- 
able return for our efforts. These faults we are trying 
hard to mend. But it is neither fair nor correct to say 
that our mills are inefficient, for such a statement does 
not check with the facts. 
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A piece of 
Montagnac cloth 


Origin of Montagnac Fabric 


Rage. Plus Cane and Water, Created New Effect 


By Alex Quin 


N THE heart of the forest-land of the French 
\rdennes near Sedan lies the Chateau de Lameécourt. 
It is a landmark in the history of woolens, symboliz- 
ing the birth, the production, and the sending forth of 
a new type of woolen cloth under the guiding hands of 
the de Montagnacs. It was a member of this family 
who discovered and gave to the world the Montagnac 
woolen fabric which, for more than a hundred years, 
has remained unique in the history of the world’s tex 
tiles. American woolen manufacturers have shown a 
kcen, and sometimes unofficial, interest in this fabric 
world-wide attempts have been made to reproduce 
\lontagnac fabrics The type of cloth to which the 
name applies, a soft curly woolen with an astrakhan-like 
le, has become so closely associated with the name 


“Montagnac” that attempts on the part of present mem- 


bers of the family to restrict the word to their products 
alone have failed on the grounds that the word by gen 
eral use has become a common noun. 

In 1814, the young Baron de Montagnac, casting 
around for an occupation to keep busy his idle hands, 
turned to the occupation he loved the greatest—design- 
ing, and particularly the designing of textiles. Creating 
designs in an old garret with blackboard and colored 
chalk was pleasant enough, but it was not long before 
he felt that the creation of a design was not the end of 
the business, and a small hand-loom was set up near the 
Chateau de Lamecourt for the weaving of fabrics. With 
a monthly production that seems ridiculous in the 
twentieth century era of mass-produced textiles, the 
Baron produced cloth after cloth for the private use of 
himself and his friends. Fifty years were to pass, how- 
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en with canes in Montagnac mill as once beaten by an enraged baron with wnexpected results 
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ever, before Montagnac cloths were given 
to the world, and in a manner far from 
the usual. 


E Accidental Discovery 

9 For many years the Baron happily 
Ms ; : _ ‘ = 
‘: spent his time between chateau, his studio 


and his loom, designing, creating, and 
producing. One day, however, his habitual 
equilibrium was considerably disturbed 
by the careless methods shown by one 
of his employes. His anger can easily 
he imagined when he discovered, toward 
the end of 1864, a piece of his beloved 
cloth apparently carelessly thrown into a 
puddle of muddy water. With his heavy 
cane he fished out the neglected cloth and 
biind with rage struck it repeatedly with 
his cane, possibly imagining himself chastis- 
ing the offending employe rather than the 
unoffending cloth. 

Exhausted, the Baron hurried to the 
loom shed to discover the real culprit, but 
in the meantime a transformation had 
come over the cloth he held in his hand. 
’ushing the woolen fabric under the nose 
of the weaver as evidence of his careless- 
ness, the Baron was astonished to see that 
he held what might easily be represented to 
he a square of curled astrakhan. Thus, 
in a fortuitous combination of water, a 
certain type of cloth, unreasoning rage and 
i heavy cane, was born the “Montagnac’”’ 
cloth. 

A number of sample fabrics were taken 

hy the Baron and submitted to exhaustive 
wetting and beating tests, and in every case the result was 
the same—the hair curled in astrakhan style giving a lux- 
urious cloth, soft, warm, and durable. Highly elated with 
lis discovery the Baron let all his friends into the secret, 
ut there was no question of commercializing the newly- 
discovered fabrics as the Baron was a man of independent 
position, entirely unacquainted with the devious paths and 
hbyways that attend the process of buying and selling. 
(he fabrics were stronger than their creator, however, 
and within a few years the small loom near Sedan was 
heing beseeched from all parts of the world to supply 
ver-increasing quantities of this new woolen fabric. 
‘rom the circle of his intimate friends, the fame of the 
lsaron’s discovery spread in ever widening circles. 


Growth of Plant 


Gradually a small manufacturing and selling organiza- 
tion was set up, the Baron learning the tricks of the 
trade as he progressed. Commerce was a leisurely 
affair in those far-off days and if there were mistakes 
in invoices or delays in deliveries that could easily be 
rectified and nobody any the worse off. Experience 
hrought skill, however, and the original loom shed grew 
to three and four times its original size, with a not 
nconsiderable payroll and a regular bureau to conduct 
correspondence and bookkeeping. By 1876 the fame of 
\Montagnac cloths had spread so far that, at the Phila- 
ielphia International Exhibit held that year, a certificate 
of award was presented to Baron de Montagnac by the 
United States Centennial Commission. 

From the date of the taking out of the first patent 
ior Montagnac cloths the method of manufacture has 
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The original loom operated by Baron de Montagnac after his discovery 


of the new fabric. It is still used for making 
sample fabrics and new designs 


never changed. The cloth which this company ships 
today to all countries of the world where fine cloths and 
clothes are appreciated is exactly the same as that which 
the angry Baron shoved under the nose of a trembling 
weaver, whose important part in the history of the 
world’s textiles has come down as a legend but whose 
name and fate are wrapped in obscurity. 


Rebuilt After War 


In 1914, war enveloped the Montagnac mills, by then 
grown to a considerable size. For the first time in a 
hundred years, the Montagnac activities in the realm 
\f fabrics ceased, and the factory, by then more of an 
institution in the world of textiles than just a factory, 
was gutted. The war over, reconstruction was under- 
taken by the remaining members of the de Montagnac 
family, a work hampered by economic instability, fluc- 
tuating boom and depression periods, irregularity in the 
receipt of wool clips, heavy taxation, delay in settlement 
of war damage claims, and a thousand and one other 
Within a few years, however, the factory 
was running at normal capacity, and in recent years the 
plant has been considerably extended, giving the com- 
pany a production of more than three times the total in 
1914. 

FE. de Montagnac et Fils, the present title of the com- 
pany, is one of the few remaining companies of im- 
portance in France that is of private ownership and, 
what is more, is owned completely by direct descendants 
of the Baron de Montagnac who beat a piece of wet cloth 
seventy-five years ago. 


obstacles. 
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ADVANCES which have been made 
within the last few months in the 
study of the cotton fiber were de- 
scribed at the meeting of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, held in the city of 


Charlotte. N. C.. March 13 and 14. 


ECENT studies have shown that in a given sample 

there are many different lengths of fibers and that 

our previous ideas of the range of and proportion 
of different fiber lengths have been very indefinite and 
somewhat inadequate. An improved sorting machine has 
been constructed, and refined technique of arraying fibers 
has been developed which allows accurate sorting, meas- 
uring, and weighing, and also reduces to minimum the 
personal equation. From these data mathematical con- 
stants for uniformity of fiber lengths may be worked 
out, and more exact mathematical concepts for staple 
length may be established. 

The fiber arrays thus made offer valuable possibilities 
for further analysis. Once they are split up into sections 
of different lengths, samples may be removed at succes- 
sive points in the array for microscopic, microchemical, 
and X-ray analysis and the results correlated directly 
with the exact portion of the array from which the fibers 
were taken. 

The array method applies well to a determination of the 
efficiency of the different machines, organizations, and 
operations in the process of manufacture. That is, by 
determining the distribution of fiber lengths in the fin- 
ished product and the waste of each machine, it is pos- 
sible to determine the various changes, involving strati- 
fication, breakage, and stretch, which the fibers encounter 
in their passage from the raw stock to the finished 
product 

Grade Factors of Cotton 


So-called preparation, a grade factor referring to the 
degree of smoothness with which the fibers appear in the 
ginned lint, is an important factor influencing the spin- 
ning quality of cotton. The presence of neps, gin-cut 
staple, stringiness, curliness, snarls, and roughness gen- 
erally are associated with and seem to be the result of 
poor ginning. However, recent laboratory analyses have 
shown that the staple in even smoothly ginned samples 
may have experienced serious gin cutting. 

The brittleness of the seed coat and the tenacity with 
which cotton fibers resist separtaion from the seed con- 
stitute fundamental problems in ginning. Methods are 
being developed to handle these phases. Results from 
preliminary studies already indicate wide differences in 
both of these qualities for the two varieties tested. 

Substantial contributions already have been made by 
Charles A. Bennett, Division of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Bureau of Public Roads, in the development of appa- 
ratus and methods for the drying of green or wet cotton 
at the time of ginning. Results have been generally 
satisfactory with the several units which have been estab- 
lished in the Mississippi Delta. 
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Progress in Cot 


By Robert W. Webb 


Effort is being made to develop portable apparatus and 
a satisfactory method for determining the moisture con- 
tent of cotton more quickly than is possible by the present 
oven or dessicator methods. Such developments are urg- 
ently needed by various branches of the industry. 


Measurement of Color 


Using standardized spinning disks and employing the 
Munsell color notation. Miss Nickerson, the bureau’s 
color technologist, has developed a method and perfected 
an apparatus for the measurement of color in cotton, as 
well as other agricultural commodities. In brief, color 
is being measured psychologically; that is, as the eye 
would see it, and is being mathematically defined in terms 
of its three attributes: namely, hue, brilliance, and 
chroma. Supplementary physical measurements also are 
being made spectrophotometrically. 


Development of Cotton Fibers 


At high magnifications we find the structure of the 
cotton fiber to be exceedingly complicated. The wall 
surrounds a central canal or lumen and is made up of a 
great many concentric layers of material. These layers, 
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| ton Fiber Study 


and Wanda K. Farr 


in turn, are made up of spirally wound crystalline fibril- 
lae. From very recent X-ray-diffraction investigations it 
is fairly certain that these fibrillae are made up of still 
smaller units, the micellae. These micellae in turn are 
believed to be made up of chains of glucose molecules 
which have lost a molecule of water. 

We may say that these minute structural differences 
furnish an explanation for: (1) The greater strength 
of the fiber in the longitudinal direction. (2) The greater 
swelling of the fiber in the lateral direction, when treated 
with various chemicals. (3) The greater thermal ex- 
pansion in the lateral direction as well. 

This fiber development of cotton covers a relatively 
long period of time, from 40 to 80 days. An examina- 
tion of all the fibers from almost any seed of cotton 
at the end of this process, when the boll has opened, 
indicates that somé conditions must have existed during 
this development period to account for the many different 
forms, shapes, and qualities of the fibers developed from 
this same seed. 

As a supplement to this morphological and chemical 
data we are making X-ray diffraction analyses of these 
same varieties of cotton. The 50-day-old fibers give a 
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COMPOSITE abstract is presented of 
the papers read by Robert W. Webb. 
cotton technologist, and Wanda K. 
Farr, associate cotton technologist. 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture before Committee D-13. 





for cellulose. The others 


diffraction 
show a gradual decrease in definiteness in the concentric 
lines indicating a greater and greater increase in crystal- 
linity of wall material as the fibers grow older and older. 

Next summer the same variety of cotton grown at 
Clemson College will be used to gain as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning the microchemical changes 


definite pattern 


which take place during fiber development. We hope to 
be able to detect not only differences which may exist 
between different fibers from the same seed, but also 
variations in chemical make up between the different 
parts of the same fiber. This may lead to an under- 
standing of the differences in behavior of different fibers 
in dyeing as well as to the injury to specific parts of 
single fibers in the various manufacturing processes to 
which they are subjected. 


American Chemical Society Meets 


UMEROUS addresses of interest to textile men 

were made at the 79th annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, held in Atlanta, Ga., 
April 7 to 11. At the technical sessions of the various 
divisions of the society over 300 speakers outlined the 
year’s progress in pure and applied chemistry. The 
meeting was concluded on Friday by visits to industrial 
plants in and near Atlanta. Among the papers read at 
the general meeting under the auspices of the Division 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Robert E. 
Wilson, chairman, were those by Charles E: Mullin, 
W. D. Munson, R. E. Hussey, P. C. Scherer, and 
George L. Clark. 

Dr. Mullin, speaking on the subject of the synthetic- 
fiber industry, outlined the four chief methods of syn- 
thetic-fiber manufacture and then discussed the Lilienfeld 
process for the manufacture of viscose rayon. Rayon 
produced by this method is said to have a_ higher 
tensile strength, especially when wet, than has heretofore 
been produced on a commercial scale. Another devel- 
opment in rayon manufacture is the Brandwood meth- 
od, whereby considerable economies of time, labor, floor 
space, machinery, and water are claimed. 

W. D. Munson, of the Southern Chemical Cotton 
Co., described in detail the process of purifying cotton 
linters for the manufacture of cellulose-base products. 
The history of the chemical-cotton industry is the find- 
ing of outlets for a surplus war material, and the im- 
provement in quality of the product to meet the exacting 
requirements of the various consuming industries. Prac- 
tical applications of chemistry permit control of the puri- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Algonquin Printing Co. 
Rebuilds Power Plant 


By P. W. Swain 


Associate Editor, Power 





Principal New Power Equipment Installed in Algonquin Plant 


Bollers 
Number 


Rs os we ince mee Brady Scotch, upper drum double furnace 
internally fired 


DIBBA CNNGL «666i e 0 0 sivs0 International Engineering Works 

Heating surface per boiler, sq.ft.........ceccescccccses 3,000 

Steam pressure, Ib. GABE... . 2... ce ccccccrccccscscvcce 200 

ORE NE. | Bs nad dng eo ee ss see stwis sa eweae ow » 100 
Superheaters 


Type and location. .Elesco, 12-unit; rear combustion chamber 
Manufacturer 


SF iicis ie ia he'd ab Se ee Superheater Co. 
Oil Firing 
Outside tank, coil-heated, capacity, gal............... 35,000 
EE iss cee wenes’ wee5s dune ah ens eeee Warren duplex 
Heaters, 2....Whitlock Fuel Oil Heaters, multiple pass type 
eS OF OU, . kcandnsed “Bunker C,” 14 to 15 Bé. at 60 deg. F. 
Peers OEE DOO 5 iis soc ke s0se0sne caves ensedhewne eee ee 2 
TOS BNE OTOMBUTS 2. 00s vce cc evs mechanical, 160 lb. max. 
SN. one's pte Sede ee eee en Re E. L. Woolley & Co. 


Boiler Equipment 
Soot blowers, number and location....2 heads per boiler, in 
rear combustion chamber. 
Manufacturer 


cee te Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 
Stop valves .... 


§ in iis dec hes ian tis ec aah eo ie ese ee Pratt & Cady 

Nom-retern. VRIVES..... <5 2.20.0 Ruggles-Klingemann Mfg. Co. 

Stop and non-return valves No. 6 boiler....Lunkenheimer Co. 

Weed-water remulator® ....cccsuesssvvcnss Wright Austin Co. 

Water columns (high and low water alarms)....... Wright 
Austin Co. 

Blow-off cocks and valves........ Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


Safety valves, 2 per boiler, Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 


Feed-Water System 
Percentage make-up 


5 ok eae ab Be ee less than 50% 
Make-up supply 


so ania cue ein ie ae by gravity from Cook Pond 


a ..fairly soft and neutral, but slightly turbid 
Make-up water pump....centrifugal, 160 g.p.m. motor driven 
Manufacturer 


ea ere ee Allis-Chalmers 


Sa Sa riers Sc” alum, sand filter, zeolite softener 


cca waa peba Sade marae Dose ata Saw aa Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


Returns-receiving tank........ float-controls make-up from 
storage of filtered water 


Booster pump to feed heater. 
Carling turbine 


Dea‘rating open heater 


.. Goulds centrifugal, driven by 


Peete ccs athe ee W wie bs Rarmee a ae Elliott Co. 
Boiler-feed pump....Goulds centrifugal driven by Westing- 
house turbine 
ey 305 Ki ntainte a a/elea Wikee eS a's & Warren duplex 
Turbine Room . 
Turbine-generators, 3........ Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Throttle conditions............ 190 lb. gage and 90 deg. sup. 
NI III UD NN iS As ot ar ig Geshe teria ate eh LE, Wahu fell hss 15 


Large unit....4,885-r.p.m. impulse.turbine geared to 1,200- 
r.p.m. shaft carrying 500-kw. a.-c. generator and 250-kw. 
d.-c. generator. 

Second unit (for night use)....6,600-r.p.m. impulse turbine 


geared to 1,200-r.p.m. shaft carrying 100-kw., a.-c. gen- 
erator and 50-kw. d.-c. generator 


Third unit (for Sundays)...... 1,800 r.p.m., direct drive to 
374-kw. a.-c. generator 

REIN I aca rts alaic. Sais ae ela ewan aie e bo ets Allis-Chalmers 

Crane, 8-tOM.........eeeee ee eee eee Henry B. Newhall Corp. 


Process Steam Regulation 
15 lb. lines to departments from turbine exhaust 


100 lb. lines to departments, reduced from boiler pressure 
through Ruggles-Klingemann control. Pressure reduced 


to 15 lb. in departments. This will be replaced by direct 
reduction to 15 lb. in boiler room 


Instruments and Regulators 


Boiler meters, 6........ steam-flow, air-flow, flue-temp. draft 
Manufacturer 


Soi ak gcnt@in ik tk Si ohat-isis ares hela een Bailey Meter Co. 
SPE MON Gc oa os nwt awn ecnnias ed Republic Flow Meters Co. 
Stems PAROS. 6 6... cs ccee Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 
PO Ce EEE 5. ksh 054 aa ee eign Republic Flow Meters Co. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Service pump....750 gal. per min. (at 75 lb.) Warren cen- 
trifugal driven by Westinghouse turbine. 





O MEET the new competition many New Eng- 

land manufacturing plants are modernizing their 

power equipment. A fine example of a complete 
changeover may be found at the works of the Algonquin 
Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., which specializes in the 
printing of cotton textiles. 

Up to last year steam for process was generated at 
100 Ib. pressure in hand-fired, return-tubular boilers. In 
spite of the large steam demands, typical of all textile 
printing plants, no by-product power was generated. All 
power used in the mills was purchased. 

Installation of an entirely new plant for the generation 
of steam and power was started late in 1928 under the 
supervision of I. Hallas, plant engineer. The return- 
tubular boilers were gradually replaced by an improved 
type of Scotch boilers, oil fired. The sixth and last boiler 
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is now ready to go on the line. The boilers operate at 
high efficiency, generating steam at 200 lb. gage and 100 
deg. superheat.. They supply steam to turbine units gen- 
erating both alternating and direct current, and exhaust 
to process at 15 Ib. gage. Excess exhaust steam, normally 
required at all times, is supplied from the boiler mains 
through reducing valves. 

Generation of power began in July, 1929, at the rate of 
approximately 1,500,000 kw.-hr. per year. Steam re- 
quirements vary from month to month and from year to 
vear. At present the demand is around 800,000 Ib. for 
the ten-hour day and 200,000 Ib. for the fourteen-hour 
night. 


Scotch Boilers With Superheaters 


New equipment installed is covered in the accompany- 
ing table, but it will be well to give a brief survey of 
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the plant, stressing certain points 
of particular interest. 

Installation of Scotch boilers 
with superheaters is unusual. The 
modified type of Scotch boiler 
selected gives large storage ca- 
pacity for the sudden demands of 
a textile plant. Refractory and 
air leakage troubles are elimi- 
nated. Efficiencies as high as 
78% have been obtained in the 
Algonquin plant. A heavy oil, 
“Bunker C,” is used in mechani- 
cal-type burners. The boilers are 
lagged with 4-in. insulation and 
are amply provided with boiler 
meters, draft gages, and feed 
regulators. 

Only about 50% of the process 
steam is returned as boiler feed, 
so that the quality and treatment 
of the make-up water is a matter 
of considerable importance. The 
make-up supply flows to the Al- 
gonquin plant by gravity from 
Cook Pond. This supply is fairly 
soft and neutral, but slightly turbid. To remove turbidity 
it is treated with alum and passed through a sand filter. 
It is then passed through a zeolite softener. 

Through float-controlled valves the make-up is brought 
to the returns tanks from the filtered-water storage tank. 
It is then lifted by a turbine-driven booster pump to the 
deaérating open heater. 


Power Units 


The main source of power in the day time is a turbine 
geared to two generators, a 500-kw. alternating-current 
and a 250-kw. direct-current. Night load is carried by 
a similar unit driving a 100-kw. alternating-current gen- 
erator and a 50-kw. direct-current generator. 
turbine unit takes care of the Sunday load. 

A balancer set used in connection with the 250-volt 





A 3743-kw. 


Westinghouse Turbine Units in Power Plant of Algonquin Printing Co. 
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Oil-Fired Scotch Boilers Installed at Algonquin Printing Co., 


Fall River, Mass. 


generator is of particular interest. Three armatures on a 
single shaft are wired for 60, 80, and 110 volts, respec- 
tively. Various combinations of these make possible 24 
different speeds on the printing-machine drives. With 
each step advance of the controller handle the speed is 
increased 7%. The voltage steps are 60, 80, 110, 140, 
190, and 250. For each voltage notch there are three 
field-resistance notches, making the total of 24 different 
positions already mentioned as being possible in this 
arrangement. 

All turbines exhaust at 15 lb. to the process mains. 
Additional process steam at present is reduced to 100 Ib. 
in the boiler room and carried to manufacturing depart- 
ments before final reduction to 15 lb. Provision is now 
being made, however, to effect complete reduction of 
pressure in the process departments of the mill. 

While the Algonquin Printing 
Company does not care to release 
the actual figures of cost and sav- 
ings, they say that the investment 
.._-—scis_ yielding a very satisfactory 
profit. The large switchboard and 
traveling crane, rubber-tiled floors, 
high windows, white - painted 
walls, and spotless cleanliness are 
features of the turbine room. The 
alterations were carried out under 
the direction of E. I. Marvell, 
architect and engineer, Fall River. 
All units installed were selected 
by I. Hallas, the plant engineer, 
after an extensive tour in which 
he studied the operation of vari- 
ous types of equipment under 
textile mill conditions. 

To Mr. Hallas and his son and 
assistant, John Hallas, the author 
is indebted for the opportunity to 
inspect the plant and take photo- 
graphs, and for making available 
data on its operation. 
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Effects 


in Narrow Fabrics 


Involving Plain Weaves and 


Those Derived from Plain 


By 
Edwin J. Gibbons 


HE simplest manner in which to figure rib weaves 

is to cause breaks in the rib lines. This is effected 

by painting in the regular weaves for a certain 
number of ends (or picks, if of filling-rib) and then 
raising the next end (or moving the next pick) so that 
the longest float in the repeat of the weave is centered 
at the change from raisers to sinkers on the preceding 
end. The rib is then continued until another break is 
desired. 

Fig. 25 illustrates the 4-4 warp-rib weave in which 
the rib effect is broken after every sixth end. 

Fig. 26 shows the 4-4 filling-rib weave in which the 
rib effect is broken after every sixth pick. 

Fig. 27 illustrates a fabric in which the figuring is 
accomplished by breaking the rib effect after every eighth 
warp end, the weave employed being the 3-1 warp-rib. 

Fig. 28 shows the design for the fabric illustrated at 
Fig. 27. The round edge is represented by the partly 
filled-in squares at either side. The warp is of rayon; 
the filling, of cotton. The same idea may be carried out 
filling-wise. 

Figs. 29 and 30 show two methods of figuring rib 
weaves according to a motif. Fig. 29 is ornamented 
according to the plain-weave motif, each block in the 
motif representing eight ends and eight picks. The rib 
weave used is the 2-2. The raisers in the motif repre- 
sent warp-rib weave; the sinkers, filling-rib weave. 

Fig. 30 is ornamented according to the three-up-one- 
down broken (crowfoot) twill, each block in the motif 
representing nine ends and nine picks. The raisers in 
the motif represent 2-1 warp-rib weave, and the sinkers 
represent 3-3 filling-rib weave. 

Fig. 31 illustrates an elaborate treatment in figured 
rib weaves. The ground is the 3-3 warp-rib weave, and 
the figuring is accomplished by floating on the face of 
the fabric two of the three picks in the shed, the one 
remaining pick serving to interlace the warp under the 
hneure. 

Rib are employed extensively in the manu- 
facture of narrow fabrics for ornamenting the plain and 
other weaves. Instances of this nature will be found in 
various places throughout this series of articles. 


weaves 


Strengthening Structure of Rib Weaves 


Where it is desired to use a rib weave, but the em- 
ployment of such a weave throughout would result in a 
loose, flabby texture, it may be advisable to strengthen 
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the material by changing the floats that would otherwise 
occur on the back of the fabric to plain weave or some 
other simple order of interlacing. By so doing, however, 
the reversible feature of the rib weave must, of course, 
be sacrificed. Treating a rib weave in this manner has 
a tendency to spread the ends more or less, and so to 
broaden the fabric. 

Fig. 32 shows a 3-1 broken warp-rib weave in which 
the structure is strengthened by changing every alternate 
float on the back of the fabric to plain weave. The effect 
on the face remains unchanged. The additional points 
of interlacing are depicted by the partly filled-in squares. 
The broken effect is presented only to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of the 
weave. 

Fig. 33 shows a 
4-4 broken warp- 
rib weave that has 
been strengthened 
by increasing the 
number of inter- 
lacings on the 
back of the mate- 
rial and thus re- 
ducing the length 
of the back float. 
The additional in- 





Fig. 25. 4-4 Warp-Rib 
Weave with Rib 
Broken After Every 
Sixth End 





Fig. 26. 4-4 
Filling-Rib 
Weave with 
Rib Broken 
after Every 
Sixth Pick 


terlacing is de- 
picted by the 
partly filled-in 
squares. The rib 
weave need n e = 
h: . | = k ot Fig. 2/. 3-1 
lave been broken. Warp-Rib 
Fig. 34 illus- with Rib 
trates a fabric Effect 
. . Broken 
that has been 


After Every 


strengthened ma- Eighth End 


terially by caus- 
ing the back ends 
of a 3-1 broken 
warp-rib weave to 
interlace in plain- 
weave order; and 
Fig. 35 shows the 
design for this. 
sringing up 
a raiser of a back 
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Fig. 29. Plain- 
weave Motif 


Fig. 30. Broken- 
Twill Motif 









Fig. 32. Every 
Alternate 
Float on Back 
Changed to 
Plain Weave 
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Fig. 33. 
Strengthened 
by Increased 
Interlacings 

on Back 


Fig. 31. 
Elaborately 
Figured 
Rib Weave 
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Fig. 35. 


Design for Fig. 34 





Fig. 36. 
Strengthening 
Filling-Rib lig. 34. Back Ends Interlace in 
W eave Plain-W eave Order 


end after only every other face end, has a tendency to 
throw the face ends together in pairs, as in Fig. 34. 

Fig. 36 shows one method of altering the interlacing 
on the back of a filling-rib weave in order to add strength 
to the fabric. The additional points of interlacing are 
shown by the partly filled-in squares. 

Any number of other methods of treating both warp- 
rib weaves and filling-rib weaves to strengthen the fabric 
may be worked out to suit the problem at hand. To 
preserve the double-face effect, which is the feature of 
ll regular rib weaves, it would be necessary, of course, to 
ise an extra warp. Arrangements of this type will be 
‘onsidered in a later installment. 
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Oblique rib weaves are a combination of warp-rib 
weave and filling-rib weave, as are the regular figured 
rib weaves, but are arranged according to a different 
type of motif. One method of constructing these weaves 
is as follows: 

Oblique Rib Weaves 

After determining the space one repeat of the weave 
is to occupy on the design paper, the area is divided into 
four equally sized sections by drawing diagonal lines 
from the opposite corners, as shown in Fig. 37. These 
sections are then numbered from 1 to 4. One weave is 
placed on the odd-numbered sections, and the opposite 
weave is placed on the even-numbered sections. In 
Fig. 38 the filling-rib weave has been placed on the sec- 
tions numbered 1 and 3, and the warp-rib weave has 
been placed on the sections numbered 2 and 4. One 
repeat only is shown. 

Another method is to draw, in addition to the diagonal 
lines, a horizontal line and a vertical line through the 
center of the space marked off for one repeat of the 
weave, and to number the sections thus formed con- 
secutively from 1 to 8, as shown in Fig. 39. One weave 


is then placed on the odd-numbered sections, and the 
opposite weave is placed on the even-numbered sections. 
Fig. 40 shows the effect obtained by placing filling-rib 





lig. 37. Pre- Fig. 38. Fig, -39. Fig. 40. Use 
paring for Oblique Rib Adding Verti- of Fig. 39 
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Fig. 41. Another 
Method 





Fig. 44. 


Fabric using Weave shown 


in Fig. 43 
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Fig. 45. 
Basket Weave 


Fig. 47. 1-2-3-4 
Basket Weave 
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weave on the odd-numbered sec- 
tions, and warp-rib weave on the 
even-numbered sections. 

A third method of forming oblique 
rib weaves is illustrated at Fig. 41. 
Fig. 42 shows the arrangement fol- 
lowed in the placing of this particu- 
lar weave. 

Basket Weaves 

Basket weaves, like the rib 
weaves, are derived from the plain 
weave. In a fabric they present 
the appearance of a combination of 
warp and filling blocks which are 
either square or oblong. 

Basket weaves are indicated by 
the number of ends which weave 
together and the number of picks 
which enter the same shed, and are 
written and read in a manner similar 
to the warp- and filling-rib weaves. 
For instance, the 2-2 basket weave 
is written as shown and is read two- 
and-two basket weave. In _ this 
weave the first two ends weave alike 
and the first two picks enter the 
same shed. The second two ends 
weave counter to the first two ends, and the second pair 
of picks interlace opposite to the first pair of picks. 

No fabric can be constructed wholly of a basket weave 
for the same reason that was explained in the warp-rib 
weaves; i.e., there is no means of catching the filling on 
the open sheds. A different weave must be used at the 
edges. 

Fig. 43 shows four repeats each way of the 2-2 
basket weave. 

Fig. 44 illustrates a fabric interlaced according to the 


Fig. 49. 
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Weave for Fig. 48 





2-2 basket weave. 
round or tubular. 

Fig. 45 shows six repeats each 
way of the 1-2 basket weave; Fig. 
46 shows two repeats each way of 
the 1-2-1-3 basket weave; and Fig. 
47 shows two repeats each way of 
the 1-2-3-4 basket weave. 

The naturally loose texture of a 
basket weave may be strengthened in 
the same manner as that applied to 
rib weaves; i.e., by sacrificing the 
double-face feature of the weave 
and changing the weave on the back 
of the fabric so as to increase the 
number of interlacings. In fact, 
such a treatment is necessary where 
the weave requires many ends and 
picks to the block and any firmness 
at all is desired in the finished 
product. 

Fig. 48 illustrates a fabric in 
which each end in its turn con- 
tributes to imparting a firmness to 
the material; and Fig. 49 shows the 
order of interlacing. 

The method of strengthening bas- 
ket weaves by the use of an extra 
warp will be considered in a later chapter. 

This article, which began in the April 5 issue, is the 
fifth of a series on the design and construction of narrow 
woven fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, instructor in textile 
design at Samuel Slater School, Pawtucket, R. I. Dates 
and subjects of previous articles were as follows: edges, 
Nov. 16; edge wires, Dec. 28; tubular weaves, Jan. 25; 
foundation weaves and design paper, Mar. 1. All rights 
to the further use of these articles are reserved by the 
author. 


The edge is 


Strengthened 
Basket-W eave 
Fabric 


American Chemical Society Meets 
(Continued from page 51) 


fication treatment so that lowering of the viscosity in the 
finished cellulose is made possible. 

A paper by Robert E. Hussey and Philip C. Scherer 
traced the rapid development of the rayon industry in 
Virginia. Starting in 1917, with one smail plant, the 
industry has grown until it now has five large plants 
manufacturing rayon by three of the four commercial 
processes. These plants will produce according to esti- 
mates for 1930 about 28% of the total domestic produc- 
tion, or about 10% of the world production. 

The proximity of the state to the markets and sources 
of raw materials, the excellent transportation systems, 
the labor situation, as well as the climatic conditions and 
abundance of 


good water, are considered responsible for 
the growth of this industry. 

Dr. George L. Clark described the results of X-ray 
analyses of cellulose conducted at the University of IIl- 
Inols. X-ray diffraction studies have served to clarify 
the concept of the fundamental structure of cellulose. 
Data disclosed by these studies include the size of the 
unit crystal cell, the presence of long primary valence 
chains in bundles, and the size of the colloidal micelles 
and their orientation with respect to the fiber axis. Utiliz- 
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ing this definite structure, rational explanation is given 
to many of the physical and chemical properties of cellu- 
lose fibers. The control of properties of rayon and the 
details of manufacture in terms of ultimate structure 
are related to the X-ray patterns. 

The speaker discussed the growth of cotton fibers 
from the root hairs to the mature fiber, showing the 
various stages in the botanical process. X-ray patterns 
are also utilized as a possible method of classification of 
grades of cotton. 

A symposium on the relation of cotton to chemistry 
featured a joint meeting of the Division of Chemical 
Education and the Division of Cellulose Chemistry. 
After an introductory address by Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
Harry LeB. Gray presented a paper on the constitution 
and properties of cellulose, and Dr. Charles E. Mullin 
spoke on the relation of cotton to synthetic fibers. 

Other subjects relating to the textile industry which 
were discussed at the meeting included W. F. Moore’s 
explanation of methods of testing mothproofing prepara- 
tions and a description by H. R. Fife and E. W. Reid 
of ethylene dichloride, dichlorethyl, and isopropyl ether, 
three solvents recently introduced to the industry. 
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The Super Talks About Buck-Passing 


HASE, superintendent of the Congreve Mills, 
gazed thoughtfully at a piece of fabric. Finally, 


with an air of decision, he called the switchboard 
operator, ‘Get in touch with all the overseers and have 
them meet me in the old mill office in fifteen minutes.”’ 

Meetings of the overseers were not a regular oc- 
currence at the Congreve Mills and it was with some 
uneasiness that the men gathered. Chase, who had 
been superintendent for only a short time, was a 
square-shooter, but none could guess the purpose of 
the sudden meeting. 

“This morning,” Chase said when all were present. 
“T was faced again with a problem which I suppose 
is common in every mill. I am referring to passing 
the buck. As you know the inspection department said 
that 20 pieces of No. 374 were defective. I guess that 
I saw about every one of you overseers before I got 
through and each said that everything was O.K. in his 
particular department and the damage must have been 
done somewhere else. 

“Now I’m not going to raise the roof about this 
particular lot,’ he continued, “and I don’t intend to 
crab you in general. I got you all together to see if 
we couldn’t get this whole matter of passing the buck 
straightened out. We all know that it doesn’t benefit 
anybody in the long run, but it is like a circle and once 
you get in it no one dares try and stop it by himself. 
You're all honest, and I believe you're all fair, and it 
isn’t reasonable to have so much buck-passing, so I 
thought we could all get together and talk it over and 
find out if it’s just a habit, or if there is something 
wrong with our method of hunting trouble. It will help 
us all to get it settled. Now I want some of you fel- 
lows to say what you think.” 

It was some time after the superintendent had 
stopped talking before anyone else spoke. Chase did 
not urge them, but sat patiently and waited for them 
to get their ideas clear. Finally, the boss carder, an 
old-timer, spoke up. 

“You're right, boss, about it being something we 
ought to get straightened out, and I was thinking that 
whenever something went wrong vou could call us 


together like this, and we could battle it out. There 
wouldn’t be so much passing the buck if the fellow 
you were passing it to was sitting alongside of you.” 

“That’s a good suggestion,” Chase put in, “and I 
might add that I won't have much to say from now on. 
This is your problem and I want you to solve it and 
offer comments on each suggestion.” 

“Well, since we’re laying the cards on the table,” an- 
other spoke up, “I don’t like that scheme so well be- 
cause it would waste a lot of time getting us all to- 
gether every time anything went wrong, and when we 
got together we wouldn’t have a chance to nose around 
the machines to see if anything were wrong there. 
My idea would be to have you, Mr. Chase, let us know 
what was up before you saw us. That would give us 
a chance to look around and see if anything was wrong 
in our department and then we could give you a real 
answer. The way it is now we have to give a snap 
answer and naturally think everything is O.K. in our 
department so we say the trouble is somewhere else.” 

“That gives every one time to frame a swell alibi 
if they are that sort of chap,” another overseer put in, 
“T should think the super should make a real investi- 
gation himself and not talk to the overseers at first. 
The super knows what every department does and 
could pretty much say where such and such a trouble 
would occur.” 

“The fault I would find with that suggestion,” a 
fourth joined the discussion, “is that the .super can’t 
know all the kinks in every department and he might 
land like a ton of bricks on some fellow when it really 
wasn't his fault; and then the fellow would be accused 
of passing the buck if he objected.” 

‘Well, boys,” Chase said glancing at his watch, “I 
know everybody is busy so I guess we'll have to call 
it quits for today. I’m glad to see you all have the 
right attitude and aren’t afraid to speak up. There 
have been some good suggestions made and you will 
think of more later. I’d like you all to write out your 
views, and hand them to me. I'll keep them confidential, 
of course, but next meeting I'll report the majority 
opinion.” 


What would you write in 
your report to the super? 


© 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss the above questions. 





Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. ; 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDIToR. 


Cause of Hard Ends 
on Cotton Intermediates 
Technical Editor: 


I would appreciate some information as to what causes 
so many hard ends on my intermediates. I am running 
!5-in. low-grade cotton and am making 1.16-hank inter- 
mediate roving from .50-hank slubber roving. My slub- 
hers run satisfactorily and my drafts are good. My 
steel rollers are set 14-in., and I have solid back and 
middle top rolls. My trouble seems to be worse during 
damp and rainy weather. The weights on my rollers are 
as follows: front shell roller, 16 lb.; back and iuddle 
rollers, 18 lb. The frames are Saco-Lowell 10x5 in. 

Iny information you can furnish me regarding this will 
be appreciated. (7155) 

This is a difficult question to answer correctly without 
seeing the actual running conditions. Therefore the fol- 
lowing has been written as a general treatise on the sub- 
ject in the hope that it will cover your difficulty. 

lhe following are the usual causes for hard ends in 
roving processes: (1) staple very uneven in each cotton 
bale, (2) one or two bales in the mix with staple 7g or 
{ in. longer than the regular staple, (3) stock not opened 
and cleaned properly or sufficiently, (4) too much humid- 
ity in all departments, or too much around the inter- 
mediates and not enough around the slubbers, (5) too 
much twist in the roving (especially in the = slubber 
roving ). 


We believe that the majority of hard ends are due to 
excessive twist either put in by the roving machines or 
put in by the operator when piecing up ends on the ma- 
chines. We think it likely that this is your trouble, 
hecause you state that your difficulty seems to be worse 
during damp and rainy weather. 

The average mill man will put in more twist in the 
roving when it starts to run badly, possibly offering as 
an excuse that the staple is short or uneven and the 
roving is breaking back in the creels of the following 
process. 

There are many reasons for putting in excessive twist. 
These are not always looked for by the one who is in 
charge, possibly because he would not remedy them 
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unless someone did a lot of complaining or talking. They 
are machine conditions, unevenness in stock fed due to 
machine conditions, tight tensions, vibration of machines, 
lack of humidity, bad bobbins, insufficient oiling at the 
right place, and not enough cleaning. 

Possibly two bales of 15-in. cotton have been mixed 
today with eight bales of short }%-in. cotton. The rolls 
are set for one-inch stock (many rolls cannot be set any 
closer than this). This means that the fibers over one 
inch will not be drafted out properly. It also means 
that, if the twist is correct for the shortest cotton, it is 
too much for the two bales of 14 in. that are some- 
where in the mix. 

Let us assume that the mill is watching the cotton 
carefully, is separating the longer-staple bales from the 
shorter-staple bales, and is either shipping back the longer 
staples or is holding them until there are enough for a 
long run. It is all right to run them when thus sep- 
arated, but the settings and twists must be adjusted to 
take care of them. 

Possibly nothing will result from checking back on 
the machines or operation, but it should be done. Assume 
again that the picker laps are even and that the card 
sliver is about like that of the average mill. Let us stop 
at the drawings on our way to the slubbers. Assume 
that the rolls of the drawing frame, beginning at the 
front, are set approximately 14 in., 12 in., and 14 in. 
(metallic top rolls being used). Assume that other con- 
ditions are as follows: The front rolls are ij in. in 
diameter with a speed of approximately 320 r.p.m. The 
weighting is approximately 16 lb., 16 lb., 18 lb., and 20 
lb., or 16, 18, 20, and 22. The total draft is 5.5 or 
6.00. There are six ends up. The spoons are balanced 
properly so that the end does not run through before the 
machine stops. Are the top rolls oiled? Are the bush- 
ings clean? Are the flutes bottoming? Is the tension 
tight? Is there considerable play in the tension train of 
gears? Is the operator overlapping her ends to much 
when making a piecing? We believe strongly in the im- 
portance of making a piecing light. Is the operator 
throwing in a new end so that it is overlapping too 
much ? 

Now let us look at the slubber, the first machine at 
which twist is put in for a purpose. Assume again that 
the machines have been leveled and aligned, and that the 
flyers have been balanced and repaired within the last 
five years. The spindle speed, we shall say, is about 
650 r.p.m. The rolls set 1 in. and 14 in. (all settings 
start at the front). If the slubber happens to have small 
rolls (similar to a waste slubber), the rolls can be set 
closer. 

Do the slubbers vibrate due to their position in the 
building? Are the wicks in the saddles in good condi- 
tion and do they absorb the oil and moisten the back and 
middle rolls properly? Have the shells been swabbed 
out, cleaned, and oiled within the last four weeks and is 
the oil used for the shells the right type? Are the tips 
of the rolls (bearing in the cap bars or nebs) moistened 
with oil two to three times a week? Is the traverse on 
the rolls too long or too short? The oiling of the rolls 
in the average mill does not receive as much attention as 
it should. Dry rolls cause thick and thin places and 
allow all bad piecings to pass, possibly exaggerating the 
damage already done. 

The flyers next receive our attention. Are the pins 
worn, allowing the flyer too much play on the spindle, 
which stretches the roving unduly? Are the presser arms 
worn and loose? Are the slots in the presser too small, 
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causing the operator to put too much twist in her piecing 
in order to let it slide in the slot? Is the top of the 
presser filled with dirt, causing an unnecessary amount 
of friction on the end as it passes through? 

Is the bobbin rail shaking or vibrating considerably ? 
Are the bolsters worn and do they get oiled at least three 
times a week? Are the bobbin gears being lubricated 
and do they mesh properly, or are there a good number 
jumping? Are the spindle steps being oiled and are 
they in good conditions? 

Are the jaws of the builder worn where the dog leaves 
at the end of a traverse? Is the dog worn? Are the 
teeth in the skip or gap gear worn? These three items 
cause slack tension at the change of traverse, which tends 
to increase end breakage and possibly twist. 

Squeeze a slubber roving. Is it hard or soft? Pos- 
sibly it is hard in this special instance. Let us notice 
how the slubber starts up after a doff. Are the ends slack 
or tight? They should be the least bit slack. Are the 
bobbins even in their diameters, the smallest and largest 
within a -in. limit variation? Are the coils per inch 
close enough or are they overlapping or too wide? Are 
the tapers good or are the ends sloughing off? 

After finishing the slubber investigation, let us do the 
same to the intermediates, including the same items but 
adding one more. This additional item is the skewers. 
Many cases have been noticed by the writer in which the 
roving is breaking back in the creels of the intermediates 
and the following roving processes due to the fact that 
the skewers have blunt bearing points. These cause 
unnecessary drag or friction, which in turn causes con- 
siderable breaking back of the roving in the creel and 
generally is considered a good excuse for more twist in- 
stead of better skewers. 

When there is insufficient humidity in or around 
roving departments, more twist is necessary than when 
there is sufficient. Also, if one roving process does not 
have sufficient humidity and extra twist has to be added, 
say at the slubbers, when the slubber roving is taken to 
the intermediates, where possibly there is either enough 
or too much humidity, the twist in the slubber roving 
will be exaggerated in the drafting between rolls. Tests 
which have been made show that both hard ends and 
roller laps increase as the humidity increases after reach- 
ing a certain point. It is common practice in the mills 
to try to overcome excessive twist from the previous 
process by opening rolls wider or putting on more weight 
on the top rolls and at times increasing the break draft. 

In closing we wish to emphasize the necessity for 
instructing operators in proper piecing up of ends, so 
that they do not roll the one end of the piecing half way 
up their arm, putting in many times the twist necessary 
for piecing. 

* 


Tussah Silk Splits 


Technical Editor: 

Many of your answers published under “Questions 
and Answers’ have been of great help to us. In the 
issue of Feb. 22, in reply to a question under “Tussah 
Silk Splits in Winding,” you have made a statement 
which is not entirely clear to me. Your answer reads: 
“Cocoon fibers sometimes split off and run around the 
feed rolls, but this difficulty may be minimized by reduc- 
ing the clearance between the rolls.” 

Please let me have a brief explanation from you advis- 
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ing how this may be done—that is, how the clearance 
may be reduced with Atwood double roll feed. (7112) 


The difficulty with the tussah splitting off and run- 
ning around the feed rolls can be overcome to some 
extent by reducing the clearance between the rolls and 
feed-roll holder. This is done by adjusting the screw 
and lowering or raising the feed-roll holder so that the 
gears do not bind, but run evenly and straight. The 
rolls should be polished so they are not rough and the 
belt should be tight on the front at the cross belt and on 


the back. 
So 


Twist in Zephyr Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

The writer will appreciate any information that you 
can give concerning twist in both single and two-ply 
zephyr yarns in 1/20s, 2/20s, 1/30s, 2/30s, 1/40, 2/40s, 
1/50s, and 2/50s. It is assumed that the grade of wool 
in each case is fine half-blood. Also, can you inform 
me whether Texas wools are ever used for zephyr yarns? 
If they are not used, what is the reason? (7092) 


This inquiry was referred to two men who have had 
long practical experience in the manufacture of zephyr 
yarns. 

One of these men replied as follows: “In making 
zephyr yarns, different spinners use different twists. 
They make the twist in the yarn to suit the cloth to be 
made up. That is why it varies so much. Some manu- 
facturers want it a little different from others. Spin- 
ners use the long combing in Texas wool, but they blend 
it in with other wools so as to get the cost of tops down 


to price. The twists are as follows: 
Counts ‘Twist, turns Counts ‘Twist, turns 
per inch per inch 
1/20 8 to 9 1/40 134 to 15 
2/20 44to 7 2/40 9 tol2 
1/30 10 to12 1/50 144 to 17 
2/30 7 tol0 2/50 11 to 15” 


The second correspondent states that in making zephyr 
yarns “extreme care must be exercised in the selection 
of suitable wool that will produce a good, fluffy yarn. 
The staple should be short and even, not exceeding 5 in. 
in length. Drafting in the drawing and spinning should 
be carefully equalized—not to exceed five in drawing and 
six in spinning. Yarns must be very even; this is very 
important on account of these yarns being produced with 
less twist in single and ply. Texas wool may be used 
in making zephyr yarns, if carefully sorted or graded. 
This wool—if combing, 4-blood, 12-month growth—may 
be used to spin counts up to 40s; but it is doubtful if 
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these wools can be used to spin to 50s count without 
blending with other wool of Ohio or Pennsylvania 


4-blood. The following twists are practical for these 
yarns: 
Counts Twist, turns Counts Twist, turns 
per inch per inch 
1/20 64 1/40 12 
2/20 5 2/40 10 
1/30 74 1/50 134 
2/30 7 2/50 10 


“In two-ply yarns, twist is governed by the purpose 
for which the yarn is to be used.” 

TEXTILE Wor LD will welcome comments on this mat- 
ter from readers who are experienced in the manufacture 
of zephyr yarns. 

® 


Repeat Marks in Rayon Weaving 


Technical Editor: 

We are having lots of trouble with repeat marks on 
our five- and eight-shaft rayon. The marks come every 
five or every eight picks, according to the number of 
shafts. We have tried everything we can think of, but 
nothing scems to help much. We have two looms both 
alike, standing side by side with the same kind of warp, 
same number of shafts, and the same kind of filling. 
One makes repeat marks and the other does not. Any 
information you can give me on this will be appreciated 
very much. (7082) 


Since the looms do not act alike, the problem narrows 
down to a question of loomfixing. If the cloth is being 
woven on cam looms, the reason for the repeat marks is 
that the harnesses are rising and falling unevenly. Such 
a condition may also be due to the fact that the rocker 
shaft, on which the lay swords operate, is worn out and 
rises with the forward movement of the lay. This is 
often caused by the crank arms of the loom having too 
much play. If the cloth is being woven on a dobby loom, 
it means that the harnesses are not rising and falling 
evenly or that the sheds are not evenly timed. 

We are assuming that the loom warp beam is properly 
set in the loom and that the back rest is the same and set 
in the same position on all looms. Uneven closing and 
opening of the harnesses is the principal cause of most 
set or repeat marks on fancy or plain cloth. 


¢ 


Using Twisters for Plying 
Woolen Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

What are the advantages, if any, of twisting woolen 
yarn two-ply on a twisting frame over using a spinning 
mule for this purpose? We are making this twist on 
wo 420-spindle mules, with one man operating each 
mule. We are short of floor space and we are also short 
of spinning machinery. We are junking one of our 420- 
spindle mules which has worn out. 
spindles can be put in this space? How many twister 
spindles will it take to do the work of 840 mule spindles 
making two-ply yarn, and how many girls will it take to 
Operate this number of twister spindles: What type of 
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How many twister, 





twister would be best adapted for two-ply woolen yarn? 
Would it be more economical or practical to run the 
ends to be twisted off bobbins or off dresser spools? 


(7101) 


Among the several advantages claimed for the twister 
frame as compared with the mule for making ply-twisted 
yarns is greater evenness in the resulting yarn. Owing 
to the constant tension on the yarn delivered to the 
spindles, the turns of twist per inch are more uniform. 
Another advantage frequently pointed out lies in the 
large size of the bobbins or spools used on twisters, 
which will hold a net yarn weight of 1 to 2 lb. per spool. 
This results in a saving of time and labor, and reduces 
to a minimum the number of knots and the amount of 
waste, affording a large production at a lower cost of 
operation. 

You do not mention what is the spindle gage on the 
420-spindle mule. However, assuming that it is 2} gage, 
the approximate length of floor space should be around 90 
to 100 ft. The approximate length of floor space re- 
quired for a 100-spindle twister, having 50 spindles on 
each side and a 4-in. ring diameter, is 28 ft. For a 
twister with 54-in. ring diameter and the same number 
of spindles per side, the floor space is around 35 ft. It 
seems that the floor space of one 420-spindle mule should 
accommodate three twisters of the 4-in. ring type, or two 
of the 54-in. type, and allow sufficient working space 
between each machine. 

“\s you do not mention the size of the yarn or turns 
of twist per inch, the question of production will be 
more or less approximate. However, assuming that the 
yarn size is around one run, two-ply, and properly spooled 
on dresser spools, the maximum production of the twister 
frame should be 150 to 220 Ib. per hour with a girl on 
each side—one assisting the other in doffing. It is more 
economical and practical to spool the yarn on dresser 
spools for twisting when the yarn is spooled properly. 


«€ 
Dip-Dyeing 


Technical Editor: 

There has been an argument in reference to dip- 
dyeing. We understand that dip-dyed hose is simply 
dyed in the old way, being dipped by men into the bath 
and worked with poles. We would appreciate your 
advising us if we are correct in this assumption, and if 
we are not, exactly what the term means. (7146) 


The expression “dip-dyed” seems to be more particu- 
larly associated with hosiery, and is intended to differ- 
entiate between hosiery made of dyed yarns or ingrain 
hosiery, and hosiery dyed in the piece or, commonly 
expressed, gum-silk hosiery. Dyeing machines suitable 
for dyeing hosiery, and particularly silk hosiery, are of 
comparatively recent origin. The old method of dye- 
ing consisted of putting goods in tubs or tanks and work- 
ing with poles. This method was entirely too harsh for 
silk hosiery; and a method of stringing the toes of hose 
together and hanging them on poles, in a manner sim- 
ilar to that used for dyeing skein yarn, naturally evolved. 
Under this method goods were worked up and down 
or “dipped” in the dyebath by means of a man at each 
end who moved the poles up and down—hence, “dip- 
dyeing.” 

It was a fixed conviction on the part of some hosiery 
manufacturers even up until ten years ago that there 
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was no dyeing machinery suitable for dyeing gum-silk 
hosiery, and these men therefore employed only the dip- 
dyeing method. This method is by no means extinct in 
this country today, and is largely employed in some of 
the European countries, more particularly on rayon 
hosiery. 

In the broadest sense we consider that the term “dip- 
dyed” covers hosiery in the finished state that has been 
dyed by placing the raw material in a dyebath, regard- 
less of how the necessary agitation for assisting the 
feeding on of dyestuff is accomplished—whether by pole 
and tub method, hand dipping, or dyeing machines, and 
regardless of type of dyestuffs, chemicals, and equip- 
ment employed. 


* 


Spots and Stains After Carbonizing 


Technical Editor: 

I an enclosing samples of cassimeres which are giving 
me considerable trouble due to the fact that they have 
red spots or acid stains after the pieces are carbonized. 
They also show shaded side to side, side to center, and 
end to end. I have tried carbonizing the pieces both be- 
fore and after fulling, and obtain the same results. You 
will note that the piece before going in the acid is brown 
and after runniny in the acid turns quite red. 

I have been handling the pieces in the following man- 
ner: First, I scour the grease and dirt out, which gives 
me no trouble; then I rinse them in warm water for half 
an hour, and I also add a little ammonia to make sure 
there is no soap left. I then cool them down with cold wa- 
ter and send them to the acid. I run them in a bath of sul- 
furic acid for 20 min. at 2° Bé. I then extract them 
for 15 min., and run them on the dryer at a temperature 
of 160° F. to 180° F., letting them stand in the dryer 
for about 5 min. After they come off the dryer, I take 
them back to the washer for neutralizing. I run them in 
cold water for half an hour. Then I add soda water, 
which tests 9° with very little water in the bottom of the 
washer. I run them in this bath for 30 min., rinse them 
in cold water for 40 min., extract, and dry. 

I have tried this same process after fulling and wash- 
ing and get the same results. The pieces are run six to 
a set going in the acid, two strings consisting of three 
pieces each. There are times when there will be only two 
pieces of browns and four of other shades, and the 
browns will show the acid spots while the other pieces 
will be all right. We run about 48 pieces a week, and 
out of this number there will be six to eight pieces of 
browns which will show stains. 

The pieces are never left wet over night either before 
or after going to the acid; when neutralizing they are 
run in six strings. Our acid tub is made from an old 
washer, which is lead lined on the bottom, and the speed 
ts reduced so that the pieces are just moving in the acid. 
We change the acid bath every three months, and make 
a fresh bath. I shall appreciate any suggestions which 
will enable me to overcome the trouble. (7102) 


From an examination of the samples submitted it ap- 
pears as if some chemical reaction is taking place between 
the processes of preparing and carbonizing. The fol- 
lowing modifications of your method are suggested: In 
scouring these goods, make up a soap about 5 oz. to the 
gal. and 24 oz. of alkali; add this solution to the washer, 
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using no additional water. Make sure that the soap has 
thoroughly overcome all the oil and grease in the stock, 
the lather showing that this work has been done. Rinse 
off after about 45 min. of soaping (the rinse need not 
be hot, for hand heat or even cold water will suffice, if 
the scour has done its work thoroughly) ; this part of 
the process takes 45 min. to 1 hour. If you care to use 
ammonia, add it to your soap bath while scouring. 

Increase your sulfuric acid bath to 3 to 4° Bé., as the 
increased strength will be of advantage in destroying 
any foreign matter quickly, with less moisture in the 
cloth during the course of drying. Try, if possible, not 
to stop the cloth while drying or baking; also take care 
that the goods are properly taken care of while extract- 
ing. The extractor basket should be lead lined. A tem- 
perature of 160° F. to 180° F. should be enough to car- 
bonize this class of material without having to stop your 
dryer. The liquor or bath should be changed at least 
every month; and, if very busy, on this type of material 
every two weeks would not be out of reason. An 
unclean bath breeds corrosion and causes endless trouble. 
The process of neutralizing seems to be in accordance to 
practical methods ; but make sure the goods have enough 
water to float around in the washer when neutralizing 
or washing. The change of color while in the acid 
state need not worry you; for, just as soon as you neu- 
tralize, this will come back to its natural shade. The 
shading side to center, end to end, and side to side, 
should be eliminated if the goods are properly scoured 
and, while in the acid and at the time of baking, are kept 
on the move. 

* 


Holes in Bathing-Suit Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are mailing a sample of bathing-suit fabric sent to 
us by one of our customers. He claims the holes in the 
fabric are caused by faulty yarn. We are also enclosing 
a sample from the same lot of yarn used in this cloth. 

We shall be glad to have your opinion as to the cause 
of these holes. You will notice that most of them are in 
one side of the goods, which would seem to indicate that 
the trouble is caused by something on the knitting ma- 
chine which makes the yarn break. (7117) 


This sample of plain-stitch worsted bathing-suit mate- 
rial has a series of small holes largely within one-quarter 
of its circumference. However, in one case four of these 
holes all come in line, which leads to a question about 
the needles at that point. At three other places, two 
holes come in line. It may easily be that something 
is wrong with a few of the needles in this section. 

A close examination of the fabric seems to indicate 
that each hole comes in a course which is shorter than 
the others. A study shows that on the six feeds used 
one is drawing a shorter stitch than the others. While 
five feeds show lengths averaging about 34 in., the sixth 
feed shows a length of but 30 to 31 in. from exactly 
the same needles. 

At long range, it would seem that the trouble is largely 
machine adjustment. The yarn has variation enough to 
account for the uneven texture, but it does not seem to 
be fine enough at any place to cause breaks like these. 
Our opinion is that the difficulty comes from some 
trouble within or in the alignment of the needles, com- 
bined with a short stitch on one feed. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Epwin H. Mars_e, president of the Cur- 
tis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., read a paper reviewing the progress 
made by the textile industry in America 
in the last half a century at the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, held in 
Washington this week. Mr. Marble has 
been a member of the society since it was 
organized. 


Tuomas L. Dunn, president and general 
manager of the Dunn Woolen Co., of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and Mrs. Dunn 
celebrated their 53rd wedding anniversary 
last week 


Burton YATES, tor many years head of 
the M. Y. E. Co., Inc., Fultonville, N. Y., 
is now located at Springfield, Mass., where 
he has embarked in another business. 


ALBIN D. STRANDBERG has announced his 
resignation as comptroller and a director 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mulls, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., at its annual meeting last week 
elected the following officers: D. W. 
CHALMERS, president; T. S. 
\ ice-president 4 ORE ie 
|. EK. CAMPBELL, 


WILLIAMS, treasurer ; 
secretary. 


DuRWARD C. CoLLieR has been re-elected 
president of the Athens (Ga.) Chamber 
if Commerce and is now serving his second 
term in this capacity 


\. W. WHITEHURST is now president and 


(. L. RuUbESILL secretary and treasurer of 


the Marshall (N. C.) Mill & Power Co. 


rep B. VOoOEGELI, textile engineer of 
Ifartsville, S. C., will be the principal 
speaker at the spring meeting of the Pied- 
mont section of the American Association 
if Textile Chemists & Colorists which will 
be held at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 
Ss. C., on April 12 Mr. Voegeli’s subject 
will be “The Trend to Refinement of Cot- 
ton Goods.” 


FRED H. Wutre, southern agent, the 
Stafford Co., Charlotte, N. C., was a mem- 
ber of the delegation which journeyed from 
that city to Greensboro, N. C., in a Ford 
tri-motored plane, April 1, officially to greet 
and escort the first southbound mail plane 
to make a regular scheduled stop at the 
Charlotte Airport. 

JouN SHOFFNER, president, Standard 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., and Miss 
Julia) Wiggins, formerly of Goldsboro, 
N. C., but who has resided in Burlington 
for the last year, were married in that 
city, March 31. 


SENOR FERNANDO S. Corona, Commis- 
sioner of Cotton Production of Spain, has 
heen spending several weeks in Texas, in- 
vestigating cotton varieties and cotton gin 
machinery. He visited several seed farms 
in the Dallas section and purchased a quan- 
tity of cotton seed suitable for dry climates 
of Spain 


J. H. Coe has declined to become vice- 
president of the Richford (Vt.) Garment 
Co., and returned to Johnson (Vt.) Woolen 
Mills, where he was formerly overseer. 
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J. E. BassiLi, vice-president of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., has announced the 
appointment of O. J. Caron of Chicago as 
the company’s western representative. Mr. 
Caron is well known in the Middle West, 
having been in the worsted yarn business 
there for a number of years. He has been 
located at 222 West Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill., since April 1. 


Jostan M. LaseELi, a director of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has given the town a tract of land 
ior library purposes. 


WALTER TEETZEL, manager of Jantzen 
Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., has been 
honored by being appointed president of 
the B. C. Products Bureau of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade for the ensuing 
year. 


Dr. Cuas. E. MULLIN, professor of tex- 
tile chemistry, rayon and dyeing, Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, presented 
a paper on “The Rayon and Synthetic 
Fiber Industry of America” as part of the 
general program at the national convention 
of the American Chemical Society in At- 
lanta, Ga., April 8. On the following day 
he delivered a paper before the Division 
of Chemical Education at the same meeting 
on the subject, “The Relation of Cotton to 
the Rayons and Synthetic Fibers.” 


G. Heap, of Edgar Heap, Inc., Bradford, 
England, wool merchants, is touring the 
United States, calling on various customers. 


Tuomas HENDERSON of the sales force 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Henderson will leave for the South 
on May 4, to which territory he has been 
transferred. 


WiLtit1AM MEwsE, secretary-treasurer of 
Allen-A Co., has resigned to become treas- 
urer of Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


T. W. Swan, who resigned recently as 
treasurer of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has sailed for Europe 
where he will spend several months. 


FLORENCE S. FLINT is now assistant 
treasurer of Star Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., succeeding PuHuiep W.. FLINT. 
CHarLEs E. Woop has been made superin- 
tendent, succeeding E. O. C. HI. 


GEORGE Mitts, formerly of the office 
force of the Palmer mill of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass., has joined the effi- 
ciency department of the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., succeeding Epwarp Morris. 


GEORGE McCa.L_um, who has been with 
Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carlton Place (Ont.), 
Can., textile manufacturers, has resigned 
to accept a position with Penmans, Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 


THEODORE BreESETTE, formerly dyer for 
the Moosup (Conn.) Mills has accepted a 
position as overseer of dyeing for the Na- 
tional Woolen Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


L. D. Warp, formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Philadelphia Textile School 
and associated with J. L. Stifel & Son, 
Wheeling, W. Va., for the last nine years, 
spent several days in Philadelphia this 
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week visiting the school and renewing old 
triendships. 


Davin L. Ryan, who for three years 
has been technician and salesman for 
American Glanzstoff Corp., in Paterson, 
Philadelphia and New York, has_ been 
transferred to the Chicago office. 


Ortro BATTENSCHLAG, formerly connected 
with William Bleyle, Ltd., of Stuttgart, 
Germany, has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the boys’ outerwear department of 
Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, N. Y. 


H. S. Barser, who has been connected 
with the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, has 
accepted a position as chemist with the 
DuPont Rayon Co., Richmond, Va. He is 
a graduate of the Clemson College (S. C.) 
Textile School. 


J. M. Hartcu, manager of the Hatch 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., of Belmont, 
N. C., and A. F. DicHTENMUELLER, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Knit Products 
Corp., now under formation at Belmont, 
were guests of honor of the Belmont 
Kiwanis Club luncheon recently. Mr. 
Hatch delivered an interesting address on 
the hosiery industry, and moving pictures 
illustrating the various processes of manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery were 
shown. 


Joun Davipson, superintendent of the 
3igelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Davidson, have returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

e 


J. J. GtLespie£, superintendent of the 
Rollinson Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., has 
resigned. 


F. E. Kramer, formerly superintendent 
of Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Morten-Davis Hosiery Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 


WILFRED Nutt is now superintendent of 
the Sidney Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, 


N.C. 


C. O. Situ, of Lancaster, S. C., has 
been made superintendent of spinning at the 
plant of the Middleburg Mills, of Bates- 
burg, S. C., succeeding W. T. Morton, who 
recently resigned to become overseer of 
spinning at the plant of the Aragon-Bald- 
win Mills, at Rock Hill, S. C. 


RicHArRD F. DONAVAN, yard overseer at 
the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass., has also been appointed to 
a similar position by the same company at 
the Boston Duck Mills in Bondsville, Mass., 
succeeding RAyMOoND C. Gay, resigned. 


E. E. BrinKMAN, industrial engineer of 
the Holeproof Hosiery Co., addressed the 
Racine Industrial Relations’ Association at 
Racine, Wis., March 31, on “Wage Incen- 
tive Systems and Production.” 


M. J. CoNNELL has accepted a position 
as foreman of weaving which he held some 
years ago at the Sterling Worsted Mills, 
cently employed for the American Woolen 
Co., Moosup, Conn. 





Bee 


oe ease 


J. E. Garvin, overseer of the cloth room 
of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
been made assistant superintendent of the 
same company. 


W. J. Powe, of Valdese, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position as electrician at the Enka 
kayon Corp., Asheville, N.C. 


Juttus Pascat, of Morganton, N. C., 
has accepted the position of master me- 
chanic at the Waldensian Weavers, Val- 
clese, N. i. 


NorMAN E. Et sas, of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Georgia committee 
handling the activities of the Cornell Coun- 
cil Roll Call, it has been announced. 


D. O. CARPENTER, formerly overseer 
spinning, Thrift Mills of The Kendall Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C., has been made assistant 
superintendent of the Oakland Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C., a subsidiary of the 
same company. CHARLES GIBSON was pro- 
moted to overseer spinning to succeed Mr. 
Carpenter. 


EpmuND F. Dartinc has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Taft 
Woolen Mills, Caryville, Mass. Mr. 
Darling was formerly employed for the 
Ray Mills, American Woolen Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass., until the plant closed. 


NATHAN Fores is now second hand in 


carding at the Eva Jane Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 

C. D. Henpricks is now cloth room 
overseer at the Judson Mills, Green- 


ville, S. C. 


J. E. HamrLton, overseer of weaving 
at the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
has resigned. 


Grapy Horn, of Memphis, Tenn., is to 
succeed Witt Hii, former master me- 
chanic at plant of the Alabama Mills Co., 
Haleyville, Ala. 


J. M. Livermore, formerly connected 
with Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., is now connected with the 
Scutheastern Construction Co., Charlotte. 


W. T. Morton, overseer of spinning at 
the Middleburg Mills, Batesburg, S. C., has 
resigned. 


Mason ROWLAND is second hand in spin- 
ning in the new spinning room of the 
Joanna Mills, of Goldville, S. C. 


W. S. StrIcKLAND, formerly second hand 
in spinning at the Buck Creek Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., is now connected with the 
Borden Mfg. Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 


CHARLES TIDWELL has succeeded Roy 
BraziL as silk room overseer at Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Ww. D. Usrery is now overseer of the 
twisting department of the Aldora Mills, 
Parnesville, Ga. 


_CHARLES VISSAGE has accepted the posi- 
tion of master mechanic of the Oconee 
Spinning Mills, Delano, Tenn. 


C. W. Campse.t, formerly superintend- 
ent of the packing department of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co., has 
accepted a position in a large finishing 
plant in Pennsylvania. 





William W. Freschl who was named 

president of the Holeproof Hosiery 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis., April 3, suc- 

ceeding his brother Edward Freschl, 
recently deceased. 


Joun T. Kirsy, Jr. head of the gray 
department of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Print- 
ing and Finishing Company, has resigned. 


Jess GAILLARD has been promoted to out- 
side overseer of the Balfour (N. C.) Mills, 
succeeding W. P. THompson, who re- 
cently resigned. Harvey IRWIN was pro- 
moted to second-hand in the cloth room, 
succeeding Mr. Gaillard. 


James E. HovutrHan, formerly overseer 
of finishing for the Pontoosuc Mills, Pitts- 
field, Mass., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the E. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, 
Conn. 


J. B. Kirsy, former night overseer of 
weaving at the National Weaving Co., 
Lowell, N. C., is now general overseer of 
day weaving at Langley (S. C.) Mills. 


J. T. JorpAN is now overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Hermitage Mills, Cam- 
de, S.C. 


M. F. Supp has resigned as head of the 
carding and spinning departments of the 
Charles Mills Co., Red Springs, N. C., 
and has become associated with the Foun- 
tain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


T. FRANK SWEENEY, for a number of 
years in charge of finishing for the E. E. 
Hilliard Co., Buckland, Conn., has severed 
his connections with that company. 


WALTER THOMAS, weaving shed over- 
seer at the Gosnold Mills Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been promoted to super- 
intendent. WHILLIAM GRoTSCH, overseer of 
weaving, succeeds Mr. Thomas. 


A. V. Wricut, overseer of day spinning 
at the Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 
S. C., has resigned. 
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New Publications 


THE PREPARATION AND WEAVING OF ARTI- 


FICIAL SILK OR Rayon, by Thomas 
Woodhouse, F.T.I. 231 pages, 88x58, 
illustrated. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


Ltd., New York. 


Thomas Woodhouse’s contributions to 
textile literature are always worth while, 
and this book is no exception to the rule. 
It begins with a discussion of reeling, 
doubling, twisting, and winding warp and 
filling; and continues through warping, 
beaming, and sizing. The concluding chap- 
ters deal with drawing-in, reeding, and 
weaving. Weaving mechanism is dealt 
with in considerable detail. 

The author believes that this is the first 
English book dealing in a complete way 
with these operations. He lays particular 
emphasis on the fact that one of the first 
considerations in the successful operation of 
a mill manufacturing rayon cloth should 
be efficient winding. He remarks that 
clumsy knots made by winding operatives 
are too often found in the work, and that 
those in charge of this department should 
make certain that perfection is attained in 
this respect. In his discussions on wind- 
ing, he includes all the important varia- 
tions of this process. 


$3.00. 


ELECTROBETRIEB IN DER TEXTILINDUSTRIE, 
by Dr. Ing. Wilhelm Stiel. 652 pages, 
650 illustrations. S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 
Germany. Price 33 marks. 


This book presents for the first time a 
comprehensive, account of the use of elec- 
tric energy in the textile industry. Dealing 
with all the important applications of 
electro-technique in the textile industry it 
should be of value to textile mill execu- 
tives, electricians, and to manufacturers of 
textile machinery and electrical equipment. 
Especially important is the description of 
recent developments in this field. 

The scope of the work is indicated by the 
following partial list of subjects covered 
in the book: power generation and dis- 
tribution; heat economy; electromotive 
power in cotton, silk, and wool spinning, 
and rayon manufacture; electric power in 
making thread and rope; electric looms 
(jacquard), card-punching machines, sew- 
ing machines, embroidery machines; elec- 
tromotive power in bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing; electrical accessories, including 
illuminators, radiators, ventilators, hoists, 
measuring, controlling, and recording in- 
struments; electro-chemical applications; 
and machine-shop equipment. 


YEAR Book or THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF Corton MANUFACTURERS; Pub- 
lished by National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
Price to Non-Members, $7. 


The 1929 edition of the Year Book of 
the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, reference work of the cotton 
manufacturing world, is now being dis- 
tributed. More new material has been 
added in the current issue than in several 
years as a number of new reports of special 
interest to the industry were available. 

“For the first time the cotton manu- 
facturer has a detailed picture of the par- 
ticular parts of the cotton crop in which 
he is interested,” writes Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary of the association, in the preface. 

The present volume while more than 
three times the size of the original is 
nevertheless a compact reference work 
owing to the fact that changes and elimina- 
tions have been made from time ‘to time. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala., 
which has been operating on a four-and- 
one-half day per week schedule, has 


gone on a six day schedule. Night 
operations at 25% capacity of the plant 
will soon be put on. This affects more 


than 1,500 employes. 


Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. <A_ petition in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy has been filed in 
U. S. District Court against this com- 
pany by three Birmingham firms. 
Charles S. Northern is receiver for the 
company. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., resumed operation of its 
two plants on April 2 on a three day a 
week schedule. 


Seamless Net Co., South Manchester, 
Conn., has filed notice of final dissolu- 
tion of company. 


Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills are 
building a three-story warehouse, 110 x 
20 ft. The basement will be used for 
a new opening room in which additional 
Saco-Lowell opening equipment will be 
installed. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
are increasing their working time. Mill 
No. 3 has been operating on a 55-hour 
per week schedule for several months, 
and Mill No. 2 last week increased its 
time from 40 to 55 hours per week also. 
This will put approximately one-third 
of the looms into operation. 


Harris Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., 
formerly Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
were purchased by D. C. Collier, presi- 
dent of the Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ga. The purchase price was $15,000. 
The plant had 5,746 spindles and manu- 
factured automobile tire yarns. 


Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills suffered 
a loss of several thousand dollars last 
week when fire destroyed machinery and 
supplies in the main unit. The loss was 
partially covered by insurance. 


Pocasset Mfg. Co., (Mill No. 5) at 
Fall River, Mass., has been purchased 
by United Drug Co. The mill will be 
used for the manufacture of gauzes. A 
new bleachery is to be installed at the 
company’s plant at Valley Park, Mo. 


Lund Textile Co., Inc., Fisherville, 
Mass., manufacturing brocades' and 
tapestries, will enlarge its facilities. 


*Thorndike (Mass.) Co., has sold its 
two idle mills in that village to James 
W. Colgan, Pomfret, Conn., and F. H. 
Sherman, president and treasurer and 
vice-president, respectively, of the S. C. 
S. Box Co., Inc., Palmer, Mass. The 
officials bought for expansion of their 
business, which is near the two mills. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., at the Chace Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., have three printing machines in 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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operation and have started the shipment 
of finished goods. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co.’s 
plant, at Gulfport, Miss., began opera- 
tion last week on low grade cotton to 
test out machinery. When at full ca- 
pacity 350 people are employed. U. S. 
Sen. F. C. Walcott, of Norwalk, Conn. 
is president. 


Tenafly (N. J.) Textile Mills. Public 
sale of the real estate, machinery and 
equipment of this concern, manufacturer 
of wash cloths, will be held April 14 at 
2 p.m. The firm has an equipment of 
78 looms and supplementary equipment. 
An inventory of wash cloths will also 
be included in the sale. It will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of receivers 
by William Grunauer, Paterson, N. J., 
auctioneers, on the mill premises. 


Cannon Mills Co. has centralized all 
dyeing at the No. 6 plant, Concord, 
N. C., where a dyeing laboratory has 
been opened and is in charge of Grady 
E. Faulkenberry, of Clemson College, 
who was formerly connected with the 
Du Pont Co., at Charlotte. 


Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
which closed for a two weeks’ period, 
will stay closed at present due to the 
shortage of orders, it was explained by 
the mill management. The plant has 
approximately 300 operatives, when 
operating. 


Staybestos Mfg. Co., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. David G. Jones and 
George DeB. Myers have been appointed 
temporary receivers for this company, 
in bond of $25,000. The assets are 
stated at $205,744; liabilities, not stated. 


Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., 
are running on full time, day and night. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
awarded contract to Parks-Cramer Co., 
for central station air conditioning equip- 
ment for the spinning room. Plans for 
a brick addition, 20 x 30 ft., to house the 
equipment have been drawn by the engi- 
neers, J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
and it is expected that contract for the 
building will be let in the next few days. 


*Camperdown Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., has been organized to take over 
the Camperdown Mills, which for the 
last few weeks has been operated by the 
creditors, and application for a charter 
will be made at once. The new company 
will be capitalized at $300,000, and will 
continue to manufacture ginghams and 
other colored goods for the present, it 
was stated by an official of the new 
organization. Sydney Bruce, former 
secretary and treasurer of Camperdown 
Mills, was elected president and treasurer 
of the new company at the organiza- 
tion meeting, April 5. The new board 
of directors, in addition to Mr. Bruce, 
consists of the following: Fred W. 
Symmes, W. C. Beacham, Alester G. 
Furman, Jr., J. W. Arrington, Jr., C. E. 
Hatch and George Norwood, all of 
Greenville. 


Anderson Cotton Mills and the Orr 
Cotton Mills, of Anderson, S. C., an- 
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nounce that effective this week opera- 
tions will be based on a 55-hour day 
and 50-hour night basis per week. These 
mills have customarily been running 
such a schedule in the past, and the only 
curtailment will be in the running of the 
plants at night from eleven to ten hours, 
giving ten hours during the five work- 
ing nights each week. 


Williamston (S. C.) Mills for several 
months have adopted the system of 
running 55 hours per week for day work 
and 50 hours for night work, and offi- 
cials state this system will prevail for 
some time to come. The plant is operat- 
ing day and night and employs around 
230 workers. 


South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, 
Texas, have recently placed order with 
Borne Scrymser Co., New York, for oil 
spraying equipment. 


Wool 


Fabyan Woolen Co., New Boston, 
Conn., shut down its No. 3 mill last 
week, operating only a portion to make 
samples. 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, Mass. 
The Clinton Trust Co., has foreclosed its 
$30,000 mortgage on this property and 
taken possession of the plant on Stone 
St. The trust company has declined an 
offer for the machinery, preferring to 
sell all the property in one lot. 


Beoli Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., are to close per- 
manently on May 1 and offer the entire 
property for sale. 


George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., has made a 10% wage re- 
duction effective on April 3. 


*Salisbury Mills, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., are liquidating, and machinery 
is now being moved. 


*Raritan Woolen Mills and Somerset 
Mfg. Co., Raritan, N. J—Following the 
failure of plan recently promoted by a 
local committee of citizens to purchase 
these mills, lately closed, the properties 
have been acquired by William J. De- 
Mond, Somerville, N. J., and group of 
associates, and will be continued as a 
private enterprise. The companies will 
be reorganized and plants placed in 
operation at an early date, the mill of 
the Somerset company to be reopened 
first, with close to normal working force, 
The properties were acquired for a re- 
ported sum of $150,000, including a 
group of dwellings and adjoining land. 


Thomas Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., have awarded a general contract 
to the Salmond-Scrimshaw Co., Arling- 
ton, N. J., for a three-story addition to 
woolen mill, 39 x 66 ft., to cost more 
than $45,000, with equipment. James F. 
Scrimshaw, of company noted, is archi- 
tect. 


Butterworth Plush Co., Inc., formerly 
Butterworth Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
capital $175,000, is now operating 22 














54-in. looms making velours, velvets 
ind plushes. Herman Blum is president 
ind treasurer and Arthur Butterworth 
superintendent. 


*Shelbourne Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liquidation sale of the machinery and 
equipment of this concern, which an- 
iounced last November that it was retir- 
ng from manufacture of men’s wear and 
lress goods, will be held April 25 on the 
premises. Sale will be conducted under 
the auspices of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers. There are among other 
items 98 looms. 


*Rosanna Mills, Upland, Pa. Public 
sale of the real estate, machinery and 
equipment of this concern, manufacturer 
of plushes, will be held on the premises 
May 13 at 11 a.m. Sale will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia, auc- 
tioneers. It is being held under direc- 
tion of the receivers who have been 
operating the plant. 


*Brucetown (Va.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by 
fire, will start rebuilding at once, but on 
another site. A location at Clearbrook 
has been secured, and it is stated the 
new mill will be much larger than the 
Brucetown plant, and will be equipped 
with the latest machinery. 


Knit 
nu 

Volunteer Knitting Mills, of Athens, 
Ala., continue to operate on only a part 
tine schedule. The full time schedule 
is expected to be resumed shortly. Forty 
additional mill houses were built by 
local interests to handle the increased 
number of employes at the mill; the mill 
in return promised to build a $40,000 
addition to the mill plant. Work on this 
will probably be started shortly or the 
mill may buy the houses instead. 


*New England Knitting Co., Winsted, 
Conn., which recently purchased the 
plant of the New England Pin Co., is 
planning to manufacture sweaters and 
hosiery. The plant will be equipped 
with new machinery and more employes 
taken on. 


Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co.’s 
plant, at Oswego, N. Y., now in liquida- 
tion, comprising 70,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, will be sold at public sale on 
April 16. Mizen & Mizen, local law 
firm, is in charge of the sale. 


*Pine State Knitwear Co., Mount 
Airy, N. C., which was organized re- 
cently to manufacture knit sweaters and 
swimming suits, will be located in the 
Brock Building on Willow St. and begin 
operation with 12 knitting machines and 
15 sewing machines. Officers of the 
new company are as follows: Edward 
M. Linville, president; Lindsay Hol- 
comb, vice-president; Joseph W. Brock, 
secretary and treasurer; Jack Spring- 
thorpe, general manager. 


Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., are planning rebuilding 
of portion of mill recently destroyed by 
fire, with loss reported in excess of $75,- 
000, including equipment and stock. The 
seamless knitting department on the 
second floor housing 100 circular ma- 
chines and equipment is a total loss and 
the full-fashioned department located on 
the first floor was badly damaged. 


Mt. Airy (N. C.) Knitting Co. has 
purchased practically all of the ma- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 





chinery of Conway Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Oswego, N. Y., which will nearly double 
capacity, according to J. H. Crossing- 
ham, vice-president and general man- 
ager. The company will add about 200 
employes. 


Varina (N. C.) Knitting Co. has been 
issued a charter to operate a_ hosiery 
mill, the authorized capital stock being 
$10,000. Incorporators are Harold E. 
Parker, J. M. Judd and Edith J. Parker, 
all of Varina. 


*West Lawn Knitting Mills, Inter- 
villa, Pa. (West Lawn), are now 
manufacturing men’s ribbed underwear. 
Equipment consists of 12 ribbers and 18 
sewing machines. 


Alexander Reinhard Knitting Mill, 
Allentown, Pa., recently formed by Alex- 
ander Reinhard, 114 South 17th St., 
Allentown, will soon take bids on gen- 
eral contract for a two-story mill, dye 
house and power house at 4th & White- 
hall Sts., reported to cost over $200,000, 
with equipment. Jacoby & Everett, 
Commonwealth Bldg., Allentown, are 
architects. 


Brentmore Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Negotiations were under way 
this week for the completion of purchase 
of this concern by the Lincoln Hosiery 
Corp., Indiana Ave. and A St. The 
Brentmore Knitting Mills are located at 
I and Ontario Sts., and have an equip- 
ment of approximately 43 full-fashioned 
knitting machines, Philip Weschler being 
head of the firm. 


Paterson Mutual Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery, have placed contract 
for the erection of a one-story mill build- 
ing at Edmund St., north of Cottman 
St., to cost about $15,000, without ma- 
chinery. 


F. M. Grauer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly Resolute Knitting Mills, are 
now manufacturing boys’ mercerized 
golf hose in mill at 257 Diamond St. 
Mr. Grauer was one of the founders and 
partners of the Resolute Knitting Mills 
and secretary-treasurer up to the time 
the plant was sold to the Spalding Knit- 
ting Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Lehigh Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Leon Klein, secretary and treasurer 
of this concern, manufacturer of full- 
fashioned hosiery, signed the agreement 
with the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, William 
Smith, secretary of the union announced. 
This is a national wage agreement be- 
tween certain manufacturers and the 
full-fashioned hosiery workers’ union. 


Infants Socks, Inc., which was or- 
ganized about a year ago by Acorn 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Reading, Pa., and 
Vogue Hosiery Mills, of Waupun, Wis., 
has opened headquarters at 210 Maple 
St., Reading, Pa. 


Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co., manu- 
facturer of full-fashioned hosiery, is 
understood to have made a general re- 
duction in wages at its plant. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., which 
has been operating less than a year, is 
on a full-time day and night schedule, 
manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery. 
The plant now has 50 knitting machines. 


a 
Silk 
Duffy Silk Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has in- 


creased operations by taking on addi- 
tional workers in some departments. 
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Puritan Weaving Co., 
N. C., recently purchased 48 new Staf- 


Fayetteville, 


ford 48-inch 2x1 silk looms. J. Spencer 
Love, Burlington, N. C., is treasurer of 
the company. 


Traylor Silk Co., Inc., Dunmore, Pa., 
located at 121 Tripp Ave., has been 
organized to take over the silk throwing 
business, formerly conducted as a part- 
nership between William F. Muller, of 
William F. Muller, Inc., Robesonia, 
George W. Giles and Ernest C. T. Bick, 
of Traymore Hosiery Co. under the 
name of Bick & Giles. 


Boback Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Shamokin, 
Pa., established in March of this year, 
is now operating 50 box looms in plant 
at 215 West Independence St., produc- 
ing all classes of crepe, satins, taffeta 
and mixed goods. Paul Boback is presi- 
dent; John J. Boback is treasurer, and 
William H. Eidam mill superintendent. 


Progressive Winding Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has succeeded T. L. Dwyer 
& Co., Inc., located at Front & Lehigh 
Ave., commission dyeing, quilling and 
winding of rayon and silk. Bernard 
Heller is president; T. L. Dwyer, vice- 
president and manager, and Robert B. 
Heller, secretary and treasurer. 


Rayon 


Putnam (Conn.) Spinners, Inc., re- 
cently incorporated, have purchased the 
machinery and other assets of the Na- 
tional Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., and are 
now operating the plant, producing spun 


rayon yarns. The company has an 
authorized capital of 3,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, and its assets 


amount to about $250,000. The officers 
are as follows: N. S. Campbell, presi- 
dent; W. H. Porter, vice-president; 
Frank H. Swan, treasurer, and William 
Muir, secretary. 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
plans to have its new power plant in 
operation as soon as tests are completed, 
according to officials. With the new unit 
in operation the enlargement of the 
working force will be started. 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., which have been closed 
recently, will be reopened as soon as 
construction of the new unit is com- 
pleted. 


*Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., is pushing construction on 
new addition to mill at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and expects to have the unit 
ready for service early in the fall. The 
extension will be equipped for a capacity 
of over 1,000,000 lb. of yarn monthly. 
J. P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
are general contractors for the work. 


Miscellaneous 


Schlichter Jute Cordage Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has awarded a contract to 
E. G. Beard & Son, Ardmore, Pa., for 
a one-story addition to mill at Trenton 
& Erie Aves. 


Direct Mattress Co., Dallas, Tex., re- 
cently formed by W. Pool, 623 
North Zangs St., Dallas, and associates, 
with capital of $50,000, plans operation 
of a local mill. 
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New Machinery 


and Processes 


Shrinking Fabrics ~~ 


by “Sanforizing” 


66 ANFORIZING,” a new 
process for finishing piece 
goods developed by San- 

ford L. Cluett, has been an- 

nounced recently by Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., Troy, MBs 

By means of this process woven 

fabrics are subjected to a cross- 

wise tension that removes the 
tendency to warp shrinkage, gives 

a beaded effect to the filling 

threads, and imparts a_ deep- 

seated luster to the goods. 

Thus far the method has been applied chiefly to shirt- 
ings and collar materials. It is applicable, however, to 
many other classes of fabrics used for the manufacture 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing. Broadcloths, 
oxfords, madras, pongees, and similar constructions are 
particularly suited for this process. The cloth thus 
treated may be white or dyed, mercerized or unmer- 
cerized. 

One of the chief advantages claimed for ‘Sanforiz- 
ing” is that it produces a positively controlled shrinkage 
without removing the luster from the fabric. In bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing—either in rope form or open 
width—piece goods are necessarily subjected to a length- 
wise tension which stretches the cloth, causing it to gain 
in length. When garments made from these fabrics are 
washed, the tendency is for the cloth to shrink to the 
original woven length. In the development of this 
mechanical method of treatment, Mr. Cluett stated that 
his aim was not only to reduce the warp threads to their 
normal length so as to prevent further shrinkage, but to 
do this without the removal of luster which accompanies 
water soaking or chemical methods of shrinking. Other 
important advantages cited are the simplicity of the 





Sanforizing machine, showing corrugated form 
assumed by cloth i first stage of process 
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Feeding-in end of Sanforizing machine, showing feeding 
mechanism and control devices 


process, its comparatively low cost, and the possibility 
of high-speed production without any liability of damage 
to the fabric. By maintaining the cloth at a constant 
width throughout the lot, a further benefit is realized 
when the pieces are laid out for cutting into garments. 

The principle of the “Sanforizing”’ process is to coun- 
teract the warp tension to which the fabric has been 
subjected by stressing the cloth crosswise, thus straight- 
ening out the filling threads, and causing the warp 
threads to rise and fall over the filling and shorten the 
fabric. In this way the cloth which has been stretched 
during the preliminary operations is reduced to its origi- 
nal woven length; or, if desired, it may be reduced even 
a greater amount. While there are several means which 
may be employed to produce this warp shrinkage, the 
use of a specially constructed pin tenter has proved most 
practical for large-scale production. The latest type of 
machine devised for this purpose consists of a 90-ft. pin 
tenter equipped with a device for feeding the cloth to 
the pins faster than it leaves the machine at the discharge 
end. This change in cloth speed is made possible by 
gears which vary the speed of different sections of the 
range. Since elongation may vary from 2% to 10%, 
depending on the construction of the goods, interchange- 
able gears are provided which permit the shrinkage to 
he adjusted to the degree necessary for any particular 
fabric. 

With this type of equipment, the cloth, after calender- 
ing, 1s passed through nip rolls to a set of automatic 
guiders. The guiders in turn feed it by means of brushes 
to the pin tenter, which is operating at a lower speed 
than the nip or feed rolls. This difference in speed causes 
the fabric to assume a furrowed or corrugated form as it 


is pressed on the pins.. As the tenter widens, straighten- 
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P ng out the filling threads, the cloth shortens longitudi- 

: ally and the corrugations disappear. Spraying with a 

ne mist of water, followed by steaming, assists and 

istens the shrinking, and steam coils provide heat to 

horoughly dry the fabric before it leaves the machine. 

Goods may be treated on a machine of this type at the 

rate of 40 to 60 yd. per min., at practically the same 
operating cost as for ordinary clip tentering. 


Hinge Pins for Belt Lacing 


YIECCTIONAL steel rocker hinge pins and a new-type 
\J corrugated wire hinge pin for the three smallest sizes 
i Alligator steel belt lacing can now be supplied by the 
l‘lexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chicago, 
The manufacturer states that the rawhide pins for 
sizes of lacing are not entirely satisfactory under 
inp or wet conditions. The new pins have proved 
cir superiority in extensive trial tests and are recom- 
ended in place of the rawhide pins. 


ra 


1} 
it 


Standardized Drive for 
Screw ( sonveyors 


p' ‘-RSUANT with their plan to standardize various 
driving mediums, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 910 
uth Michigan Ave., Ill.. has announced 
ndardized drives for screw convevors. It is stated 
this new drive for screw conveyors from &-in. to 
n. diameter, is compact, clean-cut and trim in appear- 

c, efficient, positive, and quiet in operation. 
he serew-conveyor drive is made in two arrange- 
nts, Type “C” and Type “D.” The Type “C” drive 
sists of two speed reductions from the motor to the 
w conveyor, each through a Link-Belt silent chain 
ve, fully enclosed in an oil-retaining steel casing, and 
efficient worm-gear speed reducer, designed to serve 
a thrust end and screw-conveyor drive. The Type 
)’ drive consists of a direct-coupled reducer, mounted 
1 motor on a unit baseplate. This type of drive per- 
is the selection of a Caldwell worm-gear reducer 


Chicago, 


ording to horsepower rating, without regard to the 
c of the conveyor trough on which the drive is to be 
uunted. 
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Improved friction clutch 


All of the reducer bearings on both types are anti- 
friction, with automatic lubrication. Oversize Timken 
bearings on the worm-gear shaft take the conveyor end 
thrust in either direction. The Caldwell drive is adapt- 
able to horizontal or inclined conveyors, with proper 
adjustment of the oil levels. Standard motors of 860, 
1,160, 710 or 1,430 r.p.m. can be accommodated on these 
conveyor drives. Standard drives provide a rang: of 
conveyor speeds from 45 to 125 r.p.m. 


Improved Friction Clutch 


FRICTION clutch with several major improve- 
4 & ments has been brought out by The Carlyle Jonson 
Machine Co., Manchester, Conn. To insure a powerful 
grip without slipping, catching, or excessive wear, this 
“Super-Clutch” is equipped with chrome-nickel—stcel 
fingers. These fingers are designed to increase the wear- 
ing qualities and reduce breakage to a minimum. <A 
locking arrangement has been added, which prevents 
loosening of the adjusting screw. With this locking 
arrangement the adjustment of the clutch remains where 
it is set bythe operator and is not loosened by vibration 
or high speed. : 

The use of chrome-nickel-steel adjusting blocks is said 
to eliminate the danger of breakage of these parts, and 
make the clutch practically trouble-proof. Another im- 
provement is the providing of the Alemite system of 
lubrication. With this feature only one point of lubrica- 
tion is necessary, and the danger from oil stains thrown 
off by centrifugal force is obviated. 


New Seamless Hosiery Toe 





Above is illustrated the improved stocking toe made 
by the special seamless-hostery-machine attachment 


described in these columns, Feb. 8, 1930, p. 45. 
Scott & Williams, Inc., builders of the attachment, 
state that the narrowings in this gusset toe are 
elongated 25% over the narrowings in the older type, 
affording less bulk at the end. 
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No Immediate Recovery Seen For Wool 


Market Probably Will Remain Low as Long 
Weakness Continues, Says Dr. 


HE month of March saw a con- 
tinuation of the decline in prices 
in all branches of the wool manu- 
acturing industry both here and abroad. 
Womestic interests watching the Lon- 
on auctions tor a clue to the future 
end of raw wool prices witnessed a 
enewed decline followed by a partial 
ecovery, Primary markets moved 
pretty much in sympathy with London. 
Kaw supplies promise to be adequate, 
the new clip will probably be fully 
large as that of last year. How the 
ew raw-wool marketing association 
iil affect this situation is conjectural. 
()ne outstanding weakness in the raw 
vol situation will be the almost world- 
ide adoption of artificial methods for 
olding up the prices. 
lhe goods markets are still depressed. 
:mployment in February fell to a new 
ow, and March retail trade figures are 
oor. Until a sustained improvement 
egins in general business, consumer 
emand will be poor. Increased building 
ctivity and firmer commodity prices 
ill be among first signs of a turn. 
FAVORABLE FACTORS 
The favorable factors in 
tuation follow : 
1. Foreign markets have recently 
nded toward greater firmness; most 
rades recovered part of the opening 
eclines at London. 
~. March receipts of raw wool at 
ston were the lowest in the post-war 
riod, 
3. Imports of raw wool in March 
re the lowest since 1924; the ratio of 
ports to consumption is near the low 
els of 1928, 
+. The stocks of tops in Continental 
mmission combing establishments on 
irch 1 were 3,000,000 Ib. less than in 
previous months. 
Mill supplies are reported to be 
prompt shipments are called for. 


the wool 


SUMMARY 


While it is probable that any further 
declines in raw wool prices will be 
more moderate and gradual, the 
market does not seem to be ready 
for any sustained recovery yet. 
Worsted sales yarns are in a some- 
what weakened position. Wool 
cloths suffer on the demand side 
and are likely to continue weak 
until definite signs of general busi- 
ness recovery appear. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


6. The national raw-wool marketing 
corporation has contracted for at least 
10% of the new clip. 

7. The activity of combs, worsted 
spindles, and wide looms all gained in 
February, after seasonal adjustment. 

Ture UNFAVORABLE Factors 

The unfavorable factors in the situa- 
tion follow: 

1. London auctions opened 5 to 15% 
below the previous close. Foreign 
prices are below parity with domestic. 

2. The 1930 clip promises to be as 
large as that of 1929. 

3. Mill consumption of raw wool de- 
clined in February. 

4. Bradford top prices fail to show 
sustained strength. 

5. The statistical position of worsted 
yarn weakened slightly in February. 

6. The wool-cloth position is slightly 
weaker. Average loom activity fell to 
a new low, but wholesale dry-goods sales 
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as General Business 


Haney 


fell even more. The TEXTILE WorLD 
wool-cloth price is the lowest since Jan- 
uary, 1922. 


7. Retail trade and employment de- 
clined again in February. Consumer 
purchasing power is low. 


Woort MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


The sharp recovery in wool consump- 
tion in January received a setback in 
February. This action is typical of 
many indexes of production in other 
industries, although in most cases the 
setback did not come until March. There 
is some tendency toward a _ two-year 
cycle in the wool industry which does 
not conform closely to that of general 
business. Nevertheless, the indexes of 
wool-manufacturing activity certainly 
show the effects of depressed business 
conditions. 

Spindle activity was up slightly, on 
average, although the seasonally ad- 
justed index of woolen spindles declined, 
while that of worsted spindles gained 
during February. It is often the case 
that in a period of readjustment the 
spread between the indexes of spindle 
activity and of mill consumption tends 
to narrow until, at the bottom, the mill- 
consumption curve has fallen below the 
curve representing spindle activity. This 
condition has not yet developed, but 
there is a general tendency in that 
direction. 

The P-V Line, a general business 
barometer, still holds below normal, and 
indicates that sustained improvement in 
business from the standpoint of profits 
is not to be expected for some months. 


Raw Woot Prices Stitt WEAK 


The decline in raw-wool prices which 
began in the summer of 1928 continued 
through March. The TEextTILE Wortp 
Index of raw-wool prices was 69.6% 
of the average for 1921-1928, against 
72.7% in February and 102.3% a year 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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ago. The steady decline for over a year 
and a half might lead to the belief that 
raw-wool prices are at rock bottom, 
were it not for the continued unbalanced 
relation between demand and supply. 

On the supply side, imports and re- 
ceipts are declining and are at low 
levels, while stocks in dealers’ and man- 
ufacturers’ hands are reported to be 
moderate. But there is a new clip to 
come, which is very likely to be at least 
as large as last year’s, and supplies are 
adequate even though the old clip has 
been cleaned up here better than it has 
heen abroad. Domestic demand for raw 
wool, measured by mill consumption, is 
poor. In short, world supplies have been 
in excess of demand, and the new clip 
will probably increase the maladjustment. 

There is a maladjustment between 
foreign and domestic raw wool prices 
which indicates that either domestic 
prices must decline or foreign prices 
must rise. Certainly the opening de- 
cline of quotations at the recent London 
auctions and the failure of subsequent 
increases to offset this decline, do not 
give much hope that the latter alterna- 
tive will occur soon. Rather, the tread 
of domestic wool prices may be expected 
to follow that of the foreign wools. The 
rate of decrease will probably be less 
rapid, however, both because that seems 
to be what is happening abroad and be- 
cause commodity prices in general are 
tending to firm here. 


YARN AND CLOTH PosITION WEAKER 


Worsted-yarn prices declined again 
during March. The TextTiLE Wor.ip 
Index was 83.3% of the 1921-1928 aver- 
age, against 85.2% in February and 
98.5% a year ago. Worsted spindle 
activity increased somewhat more than 
did the activity of wide looms in Feb- 
ruary, which indicates a poorer demand- 
and-supply situation. As a result, spin- 
ners’ replacement margins in March lost 
their February gain. Lower yarn prices 
are still in prospect. 

In the cloth markets, the low level 
of employment and consumer demand 
are reflected in poor retail trade and 
wholesale dry-goods sales. Loom activ- 
ity has been drastically reduced and is 
so low that a turn seems to be not far 
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GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool 


Consumption—Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days 


and seasonal variation, 1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


Spindle 


Hours—Average of woolen and worsted spindles, per cent active hours to 

total; adjusted for seasonal variation, 1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Com- 

merce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price index to volume 
of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 
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WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—TExtTILE 


Worip Index; Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted aver- 

age, Dept. of Commerce; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for 

seasonal variation, three-month moving average, Federal Reserve Board; 
Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


off. Wide-loom activity showed some 
gain in February. The curtailment in 
goods manufacturing thus far has helped 
only to improve the replacement margin 
of manufacturers. Evidently control of 
cloth production alone is not enough, 
and, as demand will probably remain poor 
as long as raw wool is weak, wool cloth 
prices may be expected to decline 
further. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets—Notwith- 

standing minor declines in the sales 
volume of gray and finished fabrics, 
the cotton goods market showed promis- 
ing signs. Sheetings, spurred by bag- 
trade interest, had an improved turnover 
and materially improved their technical 
position. The advance in blanket prices 
has been taken up by practically all the 
important producers of staple part- 


wools, and sales are considerably better. 
Fall percale prices were announced as 
unchanged, but with no guarantee that 


they would remain at such low levels 
for long. 
Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 

Wool goods show considerable im- 
provement compared with a month ago, 
but business still remains sub-normal. 
Producers are more confident, and have 
been helped out by a number of small 
orders. Volume buying, sorely needed 
by the majority of mills, is lacking. 
Clothiers stick to filling in for their 
nearby needs, and little more is expected 
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until the consumer shows a disposition 
to buy spring clothing. Women’s wear 
openings are at drastically lower price 
level, but the market shows no sign of 
disorganization. Although quotations of 
worsted yarns are steadier, lack of de- 
mand causes further price-cutting. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Outerwear demand slowed up, due to 
continued cool weather; market tone 
firm. Rayon underwear was more ac- 
tive; balbriggans and nainsooks were 


steady. Hosiery improved slightly; 
“bare-leg’”’ seamless demand was back- 
ward. 


SitkK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw-silk prices dropped to new all- 
time lows; poor demand and overpro- 
duction in Japan was blamed. Thrown 
silk also weakened, and prices declined. 
Spun-silk call was lighter, but the mar- 
ket held firm. Broadsilk mills were 
clearing spring fabrics at reduced prices 
whigh brought active buying. Chiffons 
and georgettes were strong; other sheers 
quiet}; Shantungs still selling well. 
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“They're 
made of 


Cannon 
Yarns” 





It is not uncommon for 
a maker of quality knit 
or woven fabrics to tell 
the trade “They’re made 
of Cannon Yarns.” He 
knows this will fall on 
attentive ears for Can- 
non Yarns are widely 
known for their softness 
and uniformity. 


Specify these yarns. 
They 
running in knitting ma- 
They 


are serviced by an atten- 


are smooth- 


chine and loom. 


tive, easily-reached 


organization. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 
Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 
for the Southern States 
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Mill Share Trend Downward 


Gutlech Guaiiiasel More 
By the Past Than the Future 


Boston. 

HE general trend in mill share 

values continues downward, indicat- 
ing lack of confidence on the part of 
potential purchasers based on knowledge 
of general irregularity and absence of 
profit making for the textile industry as 
a whole. It is possible to pick out here 
and there good stocks with fair pros- 
pects and yet the good and bad alike are 
carried along on a downward flowing 
stream of pessimism. In our list of 26 
New England textile shares asking 
prices this week are lower on 12, higher 
on 4, and unchanged on the remaining 
10 quite inactive stocks. At the Boston 
Stock Auctions only 119 shares were 
sold, and those were chiefly at fractional 
declines. 

Lack of resiliency in share values is 
paralleled by unsatisfactory manufactur- 
ing conditions both as to volume and 
earnings. The textile industry in all its 
branches has a long way to go before 
satisfactory returns to stockholders be- 
come permanently associated with a bet- 
ter and less fluctuating wage level for 
operatives and for overseers. The best 
minds of the industry are engaged on 
the problem and inside of five years some 
notable results are likely to be achieved. 
lhe enormous obstacles to successful 
mill operations are stated concisely by 
President Stoehr of the Botany Con- 
solidated Mills, Inc., in the report which 
is touched upon below. 


BoTANY OPERATIONS UNPROFITABLE 


\ net loss of $2,768,905 is reported by 
Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., in its report to stockholders 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. The 
report lists a $1,748,635 loss from oper- 
ations, exclusive of depreciation. In the 
1928 fiscal year the net loss after inter- 
est, depreciation and all other charges 
and adjustments was $844,468, and in 
1927, $615,918. In his report to stock- 
holders, Max W. Stoehr, president, said 
in part: “The income statement reflects 
the adverse conditions with which, not 
alone this company, but the entire 
woolen and worsted industry, has had 
to contend and which are indicated i 
the declining course of raw wool prices 
during the year. On the qualities car- 
ried in the company’s inventory, prices 
declined during the year approximately 
25%, resulting in a corresponding in- 
ventory write-off at the year’s end. The 
company has drastically decreased over- 
head expense throughout the organiza- 
tion. Inventories are being reduced, 
operations consolidated, personnel and 
salaries have been decreased with the 
aim of placing the company in the com- 


petitive position necessary to meet pres- 
ent market conditions.” 


ANOTHER SILK MILL MERGER 


Consolidation of the Old Colony Silk 


Mills, New Bedford, Mass., with the 
Onondaga Silk Co., Inc., is in prospect, 


provided stockholders of the Old Colony 
approve recommendations of the di- 
rectors. It is understood that the merger 
will be entirely upon a basis of exchange 
of securities, the Old Colony stock- 
holders receiving three shares of Onon- 
daga stock for each share of Old Colony 
held. The Onondaga interests operate 
silk mills in Syracuse and Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and have been in the silk busi- 
ness for a number of years. Old Colony 
Silk Mills comprise both weaving and 
throwing equipment. The company is 
capitalized at $450,000 and its plants 
comprise 12,000 silk spindles and 176 
looms. 


BATES SHOWS OPERATING PROFIT 


Bates Mfg. Co., cotton and rayon 
goods, Lewiston, Me., which is con- 
trolled by the New England Public 


Service Co., an Insull subsidiary, re- 
ports an operating profit of $49,688 for 
the six months ended Dec. 28 last, after 
deducting maintenance charges of $27,- 
643 and setting aside $37,296 for de- 
preciation. The company’s balance sheet 
as of Dec. 28 last showed assets of 
$7,634,111, including cash of $223,349; 
certificates of deposit of $100,236; ac- 
counts receivable of $679,643; inven- 
tories of $2,004,943; investments of 
$22,712; plant, less depreciation reserve, 
at $4,509,006 and prepaid expenses of 
$94,222. Liabilities above capital stock 
of $2,700,000 comprise accounts payable 
- $145,162; accrued expenses of 

$21,059; leaving surplus of $4,767,890. 
T he year before total assets were figured 
at $10,536,650 with surplus over liabili- 
ties of $4,622,164 and guarantee fund of 
$999,785. 


DupLan S1LK Corp. ProFits 


A net profit of $376,943 for the quar- 
ter ended Feb. 28, 1930, after provision 
for Federal taxes had been made, is 
reported by the Duplan Silk Corp., New 
York City. After deducting $85,900 for 
preferred dividends, earnings per share 
on the 350,000 shares of common stock 
amount to 83c. as against 7lc. per 
share for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. Earnings for the nine months 
of the current fiscal year, which ends 
May 31, amounted to $1,123,501, as 
compared with $1,028,626 for the cor- 
responding period last year, or the 
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preferred 
dividends paid for the period to $2.46 
per share on 350,000 shares of common 


equivalent after deducting 


stock as compared with $2.13 per share 


in 1929. 
May SETTLE APPLETON TAX CLAIM 
LowELL, Mass.—Attorneys for the 

Appleton Mfg. Co. have proposed to 

City Solicitor Henry V. Charbonneau, 

settlement of their suit for abatement 

of ae portion of their 1928 municipal 
taxes. The company has agreed to ac- 
cept an abatement of $13,259.41. The 

city solicitor believes the proposal a 

fair one and will recommend to the 

that it be accepted and further 
litigation avoided. 

The assessors placed a valuation of 
$1,870,000 on the Appleton property in 
1928. This carried a tax of $53,357.92 
which was paid under protest. The com- 
pany requested an abatement of 50% of 
the tax and entered suit when the peti- 
tion was denied by the The 
settlement now proposed would give the 
company an abatement of approximatelv 


as- 


sessors 


assessors. 


20% of the tax on its real estate and 
30% of the tax on its machinery. 
REPORT ON SOUTHERN SHARES 
CuHar.oTTe, N. C.—A decline of 28c. 
in the average bid price of 25 common 
stocks of southern cotton mills was 
made for the week ending April 5, ac- 
cording to the weekly market report 


of R. S. Dickson & Co. The average 
bid per share stood at 81.44 as compared 
with 81.72 for the previous week. A 
number of the higher grade or dividend 
paying preferred issues were in demand 
throughout the week and while no mate- 
rial advances were noted prices held 
firm with only limited offerings at pres- 
ent bids. 
CANADIAN CELANESE GAINS 

DRUMMONDVILLE, Que. — Canadian 
Celanese, Ltd., in its report for the year 
1929 reveals net profit from operations 
of more than $500,000, as compared with 
$180,000 in the previous year. Sales 
were three times the total of 1928. The 
grand total of the assets is $11,448,371.56 
while the total amount on credit after 
making provision for depreciation, in- 
come tax, etc., $365,317.07 was carried 
to earned surplus account making the 
total credit to the account of that com- 
pany $788,436.10. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions : 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
23 Naumkeag............. 100 88 - 

40 Associated Textile...... 100 35-363 .... 
10 Nashua, pfd.. eiicovg) > 76} — 3 
5 Plymouth Cordage ae 100 83* —3 

2 Fairhaven............. 100 60c. 
a eee Ba 137 i? 
10 Pepperell 100 96 —} 
Be I 2 ons ca cewes 100 253 + i 
a 0 eee 100 21 atti 
119 Total 
*Ex. div. 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


Pp tops at nearly ONE-HALF (1%) the cost of silk. 


Many of our full-fashioned hosiery customers are now 
using with very good success, our high-grade COMBED SEA 
ISLAND MERCERIZED GASSED Yarn dyed in INDAN- 


THRENE colors for their picots and striping instead of expen- 
sive silk. 


This yarn is spun from the finest Sea Island cotton, making it 
very strong, smooth and with an exceptional high lustre. It is 
also being used with marked success in making of shadow 
clocks. We can supply this yarn in counts from 50/2 to 140/2. 


If you are making picot tops or shadow clocks, send for a 


sample cone today for a trial—we are sure you will be very 
pleased with the results. 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


‘*From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ 
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Dye Production 


and Price Trends 


The following table shows compara- 
ive dye production in the United States 
rom 1917 to 1929 inclusive, and com- 
arison with 1914. This table is based 
n reports of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
ion: 


Dyes Average 
No. of Produced Price 

Firms Lb. Value per Lb. 
i914 7 6,619,729 $3,470,096 $0.37 
1917 18 45,977,246 57,796,228 1.26 
1918 78 58,464,446 62,026,390 1.06 
1919 90 63,402,194 67,598,855 1.07 
920 82 88,263,776 87,381,138 .99 
921 74 39,008,690 32,370,000 83 
1922 87 64,632,187 38,779,312 .60 

1923 88 93,667,524 51,048,800 545 
1924 78 68,679,000 37,086,660 54 

1925 75 86,345,438 40,582,356 . 466 
1926 61 87,978,624 36,950,182 .42 
1927 55 95,167,905 37,115,483 .39 
1928 47 96,625,451 41,548,944 .43 

1929 45 110,195,000 46,943,070 .426 


Rayon in Bond Feb. 28 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, reports as follows on the 
stocks of rayon held in bonded ware- 
houses on Feb. 28, 1930: 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon Waste......... : 37,426 $14,713 
Staple Fiber, Waste not ad- 

vanced further than Sliver 

or Roving, and Yarns made 

from Waste............. 281,262 145,259 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 3,061,046 1,902,728 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR JAN. 31, 1930 
aot Ms oc oa nk ce dlaw ee 54,271 $16,412 
Staple Fiber, Waste not ad- 

vanced furthern than Sliver 

or Roving, and Yarns made 

from Waste..... 281,702 145,643 


Yarns, Threads and Filaments 


3,087,202 $1,945,877 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended April 5, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Domestic...... 1,345,000 18,359,000 14,900,000 
Foreign....... 1,840,000 23,873,000 47,568,000 
ROMM id sect 3,185,000 42,232,000 62,468,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston... 5.450 1,840,000 23,873,000 47,568,000 
Philadelphia. .. . 328,000 21,005,000 26,628,000 
New York..... 794,000 17,980,000 28,160,000 
Total. ... 2,962,000 62,858,000 102,356,000 


(;lanzstoff Adds Six Numbers 
To Line 


American Glanzstoff Corp., of New 
York City and Elizabethton, Tenn., an- 
nounces that it has added the following 
new deniers and types of rayon to its 
line, prices quoted on first quality yarn: 


150/42 Bleached skeins ............. $1.25 
150/42 Unbleached cones ............ 1.29 
150/60* Bleached skeins ............ 1.35 
150/60 Bleached skeins ............. 1.40 
170/32 Bleached skeins ........c..c«- 1.20 
170/32 Bleached skeins ...........2. 1.20 


*High luster yarn; all other soft luster 
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Yarns Slow to Follow Cotton 


Spinners’ Margins Smaller 


Than a Month Ago 


PHILADELPHIA. 

OTTON has advanced 25c. within 

little more than a month while carded 
yarn prices, based upon. sales in this 
section, have not advanced more than lec. 
or l4c. at the most. In other words 
spinners have lost from their already 
insufficient margin during the last four 
weeks. This has not been due to any 
policy on their part to quote cheap 
prices, but has been due altogether to 
the fact that stocks of yarn in local 
warehouses have caused sellers to under- 
quote spinners and sell at figures which 
are considerably under the new cotton 
level. 

Stocks of yarns are reported to be 
small in manufacturers’ hands in this 
market and reports from the South in- 
dicate spinners are not carrying exces- 
sive supplies. Local dealers on the other 
hand state that their stocks have in- 
creased considerably, largely because of 
the fact manufacturers in practically all 
lines have not been taking shipments on 
old contracts as specified. Yarn on con- 
tract delivered by spinner and not ac- 
cepted by the customer is now reposing 
in dealers’ warehouses. 


DEALERS UNDER SPINNERS’ PRICES 


Sales under the level being asked by 
spinners, based more closely upon the 
new raw material level, are being made 
by local houses, and for the time being 
are the reason why spinners have not 
been successful in selling at the higher 
range of prices. It is difficult to make 
dealers bullish concerning the outlook, 
and over the rapid upturn in cotton, 
when they are unable to ship yarns on 
old contracts. One house asserted that 
it had many orders on its books on 
which manufacturers have been unwill- 
ing to accept shipments since the first 
of the year. Until this condition im- 
proves, it is probable that under-selling 
of spinners’ prices will continue. 

This has been the first time in a long 
period that an important upturn in cot- 
ton after a prolonged decline, has not 
started an important buying movement 
in yarns. While there has been spotty 
betterment, this has been far from gen- 
eral. Many houses state they find con- 
ditions no different from those a month 
ago so far as activity is concerned. 
There has been a larger volume of 
combed and mercerized yarn sold, but 
this has been despite the advance in cot- 
ton, mercerizers having recently lowered 
their prices instead of advancing them. 


LiGHT-WEIGHT SEASON SMALL 


Carded qualities are quiet both in 
weaving and knitting. Selling houses 


which cater to the up-State underwear 
trade assert that the light-weight season 
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has been a failure so far as shipments 
of yarns since the first of the year are 
concerned. It is probable that this busi- 
ness will be lost for the season, many 
knitters having begun the first of this 
month to work on medium and heavy- 
weight garments. It should mean that 
the next light-weight season will be a 
good one, 


MERCERIZED YARNS SELLING 


Attention has been attracted to the 
spurt of fair proportions in processed 
yarns, which have sold in better volume 
than at any time since last October. 
Mercerizers report that approximately 
2,000,000 Ib. have been sold which will 
be shipped the 


out during next six 
months. Processors reduced their prices 


from the former level of 82c. for 60s-2, 
down to 78c. for that count, and buyers 
have taken advantage of this reduction. 

Indications are that this reduction will 
not remain in force for a long period 
which may be shortened should cotton 
continue its present upturn. Reasons 
for this are to be found in the gray yarn 
section, combed spinners asserting that 
the present range of prices upon which 
mercerized yarn is based, will not be 
quotable when trading becomes more 
active. Processors in turn claim that 
their margin is small and immediately 
spinners advance prices it will be neces- 
sary for them to readjust processed yarn 
quotations accordingly. This condition 
has caused the flurry in buying this 
week, which to date has come from 
out-of-town manufacturers. 

Although spinners are quoting lc. or 
more higher, 20s-2 warps of average 
quality have sold this week at 30c. and 
30s-2 have been moved at average price 
of 35c. There has been little change 
in the selling level of carded knitting 
counts. 


New York.—Despite the fact that 
many factors fail to see any improve- 
ment in the cotton yarn market it is 
undoubtedly true that the majority of 
sellers are in a more optimistic frame 
of mind. Actual business is spotty with 
the higher grade carded yarns in a 
better position than the average quality. 
In the latter the spread between the 
spinner’s and the buyer’s idea of price 
has increased and in some _ instances 
negotiations start with a difference of a 
cent and a half a pound between a 
quotation and an offer. Under present 
market conditions the offer doesn’t have 
to be raised very much before someone 
grabs the order. It is evident that some 
spinners and dealers believe that raw 
cotton will ease off somewhat and are 
taking a chance, or that they purchased 
cotton at the low and are willing to take 
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ACELE BULLETIN NO. 


Why half-hose makers 


are interested in 

































































The following qualities of 
aAcesne—the new and better 
acetate yarn—are of definite 
importance to the half-hose 
makers: 
TINTED CONES... ACELE is supplied 
tinted with a carefully selected color 
that will not stain other fabrics with 
which it is combined. 
PLATING... Previously, face plating 
has not been possible with acetate 
rayons. But ACELE has the natural 


high strength required for this opera- 
tion. 


CROSS DYEING...ACELE makes cross- 
dyeing possible, with the resulting 
economies that come from low in- 
ventories and quick deliveries from 
grey stock. 
Half-hose makers—and others 
—are urged to ask us for 
practical cooperation and 
proof that Acete is a better 
yarn, made to do a better job. 


ACELE Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 
2 Park Avenue - New York City: LEXington 0022 





BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 
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business only a little above that basis. 
Either that or they just want business 
at almost any price. 

Fortunately the conditions mentioned 
above prevail generally only in some 
of the carded yarn classifications. In 
the better grade carded and in combed 
yarns the price situation is comparitively 
stable, although eastern combed yarn is 
firm 


not as as southern. 
ToneE Is A LittTLE BETTER 
Such a review of market conditions 


does not present a very pleasing picture, 
hut, as stated in the first paragraph, the 
tone has improved and many can see 
definite evidence of improvement. It is 
admitted that the progress is slow 
as to be almost imperceptible, but there 
is progress. Customers are beginning 
to talk of the good things that might 
happen in the future rather than the 
bad things which have happened in the 
past. Less gloom is handed back and 
forth when the yarn salesman meets the 
buyer. Such a feeling does not mean 
immediate orders on the books, but it is 
certainly encouraging. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.— Demand for 
carded and combed yarns continued 
spotty in the Charlotte-Gastonia center 
this week. Combed yarn spindles of the 
Gaston County area have been oper- 


SO 


ating at only about 75% of normal 
capacity. 
It is estimated that combed yarn 


spinners representing at least 88% of 
the sales yarn spindles in the South 
have already subscribed to the 55-50 
plan for establishing uniform operating 


schedules under sponsorship of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. 
oe 
Boston.—While business in cotton 


yarn is slightly larger than a week ago 
there seems insufficient volume moving 
to support higher prices. It seems too 
risky to buy yarns on current strength 
in old crop cotton with new crop months 
selling at a discount. Spinners and deal- 
ers endeavoring to capitalize strength in 
spot cotton, are met by a more calculat- 
ing attitude on the part of consumers, 
who conclude that buying of near re- 
quirements is the best method to meet 
the situation as it appears at this time. 
Not a few believe that cotton will drift 
hack to a 15c. level, and restrict their 
huying operations accordingly. On the 
other hand some buyers are inclined to 
believe that the bottom has been reached, 
and a permanent upward movement 
established, and they are therefore tak- 
ing advantage of low quotations still 
available. 


Cotron Rise Not REFLECTED 


Firmness in raw cotton, with a rise 
of more than 2c. since March 10 has 
not been reflected in yarn prices, though 
spinners ask advances. Buyers are en- 
deavoring to pick up lots at the low 


prices prevailing a week ago when cot- 
ton values were a cent below current 
quotations. One of the larger houses 
reports a number of orders running 
irom 50,000 to 200,000 Ib. covering de- 
liveries up to and through July. Practi- 
cally no business beyond July 31 delivery 
is reported. 

Some interest developed in carpet 
yarns, but so far mostly from special 
sources. A good trade in these yarns 
is anticipated in the future. Favorable 
prices can be secured, and it is felt that 
large operators will take advantage ot 
this. Some large knitters have sounded 
out the market on coarse counts and no 
doubt will cover some of their needs 
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shortly. Fine combed are 


yarns 
duced in excess of demand; there is no 
difficulty in getting prompt shipment. 
Low quality yarns are available in 
sufficient quantity to keep prices in the 


pro- 


doldrums, although on good quality 
yarns there appears to be no _ over- 
production and prices are probably a 
half cent better than a week ago. 

Among dealers who look ahead, there 
is an idea that the next few weeks will 
witness an improvement in yarn selling. 
They point out that a tirmer market will 
bring in orders; that curtailment is hav- 
ing a fair trial; that a number of spin- 
ners are sold ahead; that consumers 
really need yarn. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Steadier 


Small Yarn Consumption Proves 
a Handicap to Spinners 


PHILADELPHIA. 

oo. for yarns remains dull, 

both, outerwear and men’s wear 
manufacturers being reluctant to place 
new commitments. There is price-cut- 
ting at the lower level quoted by spin- 
ners, which is causing further conservat- 
ism on the part of buyers. Men’s wear 
manufacturers are taking delivery on old 
contracts at a more active rate. This 
is the most promising feature of the 
market, and spinners not looking for 
any large volume of new business with 
these undelivered old contracts on their 
books. 

Spring business with outerwear man- 
ufacturers appears to be approaching 
an end with the possible exception of a 
number of the leading manufacturers of 
bathing-suits who have orders in hand 
which will keep them busy for several 
months. Certain of these manufacturers 
are buying dyed single yarns from time 
to time, one having recently placed an 
order with a spinner for a large amount 
of single counts at prices considerably 
under the lowest quoted by any com- 
petitor. 


Quotations UNCHANGED 


Nominally there has been little change 
from the price level of last week, but 
where there is a possibility of doing a 
large volume of business, a majority are 
willing to bargain. In all such cases 
the order is placed at lower figures than 
are nominally regarded as the current 
market level. Examples of this are to 
be seen in recent sales of 2-50s English 
spun, spinners quoting this count at 
$1.774 for 66s but actual sales indicate 
that small quantities are being moved at 
less. 

A similar condition is reported in 
outerwear counts, spinners quoting these 
counts on the basis of $1.174 for 2-20s, 
50s, but sales have been made this week 
at $1.15 and it is probable that manu- 
facturers would refuse to pay the higher 
price for any considerable quantity. 
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Several spinners are willing to sell on 
the lower basis. 

Improvement in demand for yarns 
will, in the opinion of the trade, have 
to wait upon the development of more 
confidence among goods buyers; this 
will probably result in duplicates for 
outerwear lines within the next few 
weeks. Spinners believe that even a small 
movement of stocks from _ retailers’ 
shelves will develop this confidence. 

Men’s wear manufacturers in general 
are running on reduced schedules and 
spinners catering to them are in the 
same position. Bradford spinners claim 
they are meeting with stronger com 
petition for this business from French 
spinners than before, the latter being 
willing to sell at figures that are equal 
to English spun, when the oil content 
is taken into consideration. Spinners 
of mixtures are quoting around $1.80 
for 2-30s, 64s, mixes, but at least one 
reputable spinner is willing to sell 5c. 
lower. 

Men’s WEAR BuyiInG LATE 

The men’s wear heavy-weight season 
is slow to develop. Goods buyers, job- 
bers and cutters-up are reluctant to place 
business, claiming that goods manufac- 
turers have not repriced their fabrics in 
line with lower wools. They want to 
buy clothing at $5 less, when wool re- 
ductions and yarn prices do not justify 
any more than a fraction of this. To 
overcome these resistances salesmen for 
clothing concerns will shortly go on the 
road, and spinners of mixes believe that 
they will book business which will mean 
improvement in men’s wear yarns 
shortly after Easter. 

Notwithstanding the lack of interest 
from buyers there is a more favorable 
tone to the sales yarn market, prices 
having stopped their long decline. Spin- 
ners feel that low prices will finally 
cause increased consumption. When the 
small stocks of finished goods have been 
moved, knitters look for spring goods 
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the advantages of using 





are real and many 


Superior in number of filaments in our various deniers 
High and Soft Lustre 


Double length skeins (8-10,000 yards) and jumbo cones (3 pounds) 
Guarantee of quality 


Branch Offices and technical service in all textile centers 


Quick service 


Most comprehensive spinning program in the world backed by 
thirty years of rayon producing experience 


Combined purchasing power for domestic 
and imported rayon yarns 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plant: ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, C. D. Gott Company, Agent, 
1024 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, R. |. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. M. Patterson, Agent, 
Mr. A. L. Hill 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


John R. Kenworthy, Agent, 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Member: of 606 Layfayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Royon Insiitute American Glanzstoff Corporation, Oregon Worsted Co., Agent, 
of America Inc U.S. Trust Bidg., Paterson, N. J. Port'and, Oregon 
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Men’s wear trade believes 


uplicates. 
iat this tendency will also aid them 
1 obtaining initial heavy-weight busi- 
Stocks of goods in all lines are 


ess. 


small, although yarn stocks in spinners’ 
hands have increased slightly. This 
situation may stimulate quick ordering 
from spinners in the near future. 


Rayon Yarn Improves 


Apprehension Regarding 


Price Cut Wanes Slowly 


AYON yarn was. steadier this 
week, and there was an increase 
i inquiries from consuming industries. 
\lanufacturers appeared to be gradually 
setting over their uncertainty as re- 
vards prices. The much-bruited April 1 
reduction having failed to materialize, 
the customers were more disposed to 
‘“ommitments. The come-back is slow, 
however, and it will be some weeks 
before a really firm situation obtains. 
Producers admitted this week that the 
xpectation of a reduction had cut de- 
cisively into end-March contracts, but 
the stand of the yarn industry against 
iny official change began to bring in 
the belated business this week. The 
price situation generally has improved, 
ind, though there is still considerable 
sub rosa cutting, both in acetate and 
process yarns, this practice 
seems to be on the decline. 


viscose 


INCREASE FINE OUTPUT 


The output of total poundage was 
further curtailed last week by increased 
production of finer sizes. One of the 
first-rank companies changed its sched- 
ule to permit larger production of 50s, 
75s, and 100s. The steadily increasing 
output of finer sizes has brought up the 
juestion of whether this tendency will 
not finally create the situation it aimed 
to avert, and bring about overproduc- 
tion. Producers who discussed this 
point said they thought that was un- 
likely, the call for fine sizes is 
growing steadily, and they believed the 
demand was sufficient to absorb the in- 
creased output. However, this possi- 
bility is well worth keeping in mind. 

Customer-firms who placed orders 
this week commented favorably on the 
decision of the industry against making 
i cut in prices. It may now be accepted 
is a facet that the bulk of the rayon 
consuming industries are not clamoring 
tor a reduction. Obviously, they are 
out for the best prices, but primarily 
and in the interests of their own mar- 
kets they want stability; that is the vital 
issue, 


Thrown Silk 
Yarns 5c. Off 


HROWN silk producers were find- 
ing it difficult to move their stocks 
this week. Broadsilk weavers cut their 
commitments to the minimum, and all 
trading was of the emergency type. The 
lull weakened the thrown yarn market, 


as 


and brought a drop of 5c. in prices. 
Throwsters were in doubtful mood re 
garding outlook; they did not expect 
any real pick-up for some weeks. The 
one advantageous factor was that stocks 
were being held down very strictly; 
mills were producing largely to order. 

Hosiery knitters continued their hesi- 
tant policy; very little business was 
procurable at that end, due to the un- 
certain condition in the hosiery indus- 
try generally, and no big buying is 
looked for before May. Easter may 
help clearance of stocks and encourage 
hosiery mills to increase output, it was 
thought; certainly there will be no big 
call for yarn prior to that time. 


Silk Yarn 
Call Lightens 


PUN silk yarn has shared the general 

falling-off of yarn demand the past 
week. Certain sizes, notably shantung 
yarns, continued active, but the call was 
lighter. Spinners said that up to a few 
weeks ago, the 1930 business was well 
ahead of 1929; the lull of the past ten 
days has cost them some of the gains 
made earlier, but they were confident 
that this quiet spell would not last. 

The prevailing cool weather was one 
of the causes of the slow buying, it was 
claimed; shantung fabrics, being-a sum- 
mer proposition, would respond promptly 
to a spell of warm weather, and weavers 
would be more disposed to active cover- 
age on their yarn requirements. At 
present, shantungs are steady, and they 
are regarded confidently both by cut- 
ters and retailers, but pressure to buy 
has lessened. The let-up in yarn buy- 
ing has not as yet caused any surplusage 
of stocks; it is unlikely, indeed, that 
yarn will accumulate, as spinners are 
following a cautious production schedule. 
The tone of the market continues firm. 

There were inquiries for tub silk 
yarn, and a few orders, but the call for 
this line was still of the “feeler” type. 
Spinners were hopeful that next week 
would bring more spirited demand, in 
view of the “Sports Silk Week” ob- 
servance. This “week” will be formally 
launched by leading stores early in May 
and the drive will continue into the 
warm weather. The 1930 campaign was 
expected to be signally successful, as 
manufacturers of broadsilks were much 
encouraged by the results of the first 
event of the kind, held last year, and 
they have made extensive plans to co- 
operate this year. 
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® Wastes Lag Behind 
Cotton Advance 


Boston. 

‘fined YN continues its upward move, 

showing a gain of some 300 points 
from the low of last month. Increased 
buying is seen in the raw material and 
its spinnable wastes. An enhancement 
in value of wastes has been brought 
about by the sharp comeback in cotton. 
The general turnover is larger, rising 
markets nearly always driving con- 
sumers into a buying position. Spin- 
rable stuffs continue in the lead, mostly 
however from domestic cotton, the 
Egyptian qualities being in slow de- 
mand. Strength in cotton has now 
placed picker and fly on a firmer basis; 
linters also to a less degree and threads 
benefiting the least. 


BETTER WASTE SALES 


The cotton waste market has been 
stimulated by larger demand for cotton 
and higher prices paid by consuming 
mills for the grades and lengths they 
require. It is doubtful however whether 
even the best wastes of spinning quali- 
ties have shared proportionally in the 
cotton advance. During a period of 
disturbed trade conditions, wastes fall 
relatively with cotton; but when an up- 
turn in the staple occurs, dealers find 
that they are fighting against the 
stream in attempting to secure prices 
fully relative to the advance in cotton. 
This seems to be the present situation. 

The market is doing some business, 
but not in bulk and the general position 
ot dealers and waste houses though im- 
proved considerably compared with the 
slump period in cotton, is nothing to 
boast about. The trade generally is dis- 
inclined to report sale prices for pub- 
lication, usual enough when the busi- 
ness outlook is uncertain. Prices on the 
spinnable wastes have not yet caught up 
with the advance in cotton, but should 
staple material remain much longer be- 
tween 16 and 17c. better flat prices are 
likely to be seen on most of the strips 
and good comber. 

Imports of cotton wastes into New 
York for January totaled 895,000 Ib. 
The largest import of 327,000 Ib. at 5.2c. 
per pound was from India. Boston im- 
ports totaled 132,000 Ib., the largest 
amount, 40,000 lb., coming from England 
at 15.5c. Philadelphia imports amounted 
to 705,000 Ib., the largest import. 
431,000 Ib., from Japan at 4.2c. per pound. 


*Noil Output Gains 
On Consumption 


Boston. 
HE noil market is a rather lifeless 
affair, mills showing no interest in 
buying ahead of their immediate needs, 
no matter what concessions are offered. 
Stocks of all grades continue substan. 
tial when compared with the thin de- 
mand. The production of fine noils has 
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‘n large, the fine French noil output 
several months having been very 


substantial. The production of colored 
ils, however, has been below normal. 
he fine and medium colored grades 
uld easily sell at better prices were 
ere any good mill call for these com- 
odities. Specialty noils are quiet. 


year. Not only have domestic rags con- 
tinued on a steadily downward trend, 
but also foreign rags. Most of the im- 
ported rags are at the low level of the 
year. The prospect of a high tariff has 
almost no influence on rag prices at 
this time, and the only result to date has 
been to induce importers to bring in 
substantial shipments. 
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\VoRSTED MANUFACTURE EXPANDS 


Some expansion in the worsted divi- 
m of manufacture indicates that in 
ie month of February the output of 
ool noils was about 8% larger than in 
e month of January. Woolen mill 
msumption showed no gain for the 
onth and even in March the mill cal! 
r noils was quite restricted. Some of 
e fine qualities continue to sell in 
oderate quantities and the price is 
ised upon 55c. for an average domestic 
oil. Prices run well above 60c. for 
ood quality, in the case of recombed 
ne noils nearer to 70c. than to 60c. 
The market is not showing any par- 

ticular disturbance over tariff prospects 
t the time when there is a much larger 
ulk of materials than can be handled 

) advantage. 

It is taken for granted in both Bos- 
mn and Bradford that the necessity for 
he American trade is so keenly felt in 
radford that the English houses would 
» everything in their power to lower 
ilues to an export basis. 

The Bradford top market has shown 
much firmer tone during the last few 
days, the merino qualities advancing a 
penny per pound, the warp 64s_ being 
ow quoted at 28 pence. 


* Rags and Reworks 
Await Tariff 
30STON. 


HE recovered wool industry con- 
tinues sluggish with manufacturers 
disturbed and not a little annoyed by the 
uncertainty imparted to woolen manu- 
acturing by long delayed tariff action. 
(his industry and its rag satellite will 
uffer the most from the excessively 
igh rates written by the Senate into 
the tariff, and while there is a growing 
‘eeling that the bilk may eventually be 
etoed by the President, there is just 
ufficient doubt as to what will happen 
'o keep the industry and its vendors of 
aw materials in a condition of nervous 
ension. 
Some reworked wool manufacturers 
re quoting fairly high prices on many 
t the carded and carbonized materials, 
irticularly in white knits, white softs 
nd light hoods. Such prices are said 
o be out of line on the high side, when 
he low values attached to rag stocks 
re given due consideration. The com- 
laint however comes more readily from 
ersons handling several of the wool 
astes, especially the several grades of 
hite garnetted threads. 


WooLen Racs NEAR Low Point 


The entire range of desirable woolen 
s is about at the low point of the 


1o 
s 


market. 
tiate. 
requirements. 
rags are scarce and the only materials 
which find a fair sale. 
merchants are selling coarser qualities 
at unremunerative prices in order to 
keep their sorters employed, though sev- 
eral have had to reduce their staffs. 


* Rayon Waste 


ket. 


There is no change in the Dewsbury 

Business is difficult to nego- 
Demand is confined to current 
The better qualities of 


In some cases 


Undertone Firmer 


HE current week brought a firmer 
undertone to the rayon waste mar- 
Garnetters showed increased in- 


Cotton Traders 


terest; they 


actively, 
and gave indications of greater buying 
shortly. 


were inquiring 


MARKET ENCOURAGED 


Actual orders improved slightly; the 
call was mostly for thread waste, though 
there was also some demand for open 
yarns. It was a strictly hand-to-mouth 
proposition, and the total turnover was 
meager, but it brought encouragement 
to the market which has been slow for 
many weeks. Dealers noted a more 
willing attitude on the part of buyers 
to pay current prices. Quotations held 
firm at prevailing low levels; the in- 
different demand was expected to keep 
prices down for some time. 

There was considerable waste avail- 
able in New York, both domestic and 
imported. The imported was not in 
popular demand, because it is mostly a 


mixture of good and inferior yarns 
stand average and fine yarns. Prices 
abroad were said to be weak. The im- 


ports of really high grade waste during 
recent weeks have been small. 


Nervous 


Conflicting Opinions on Intentions 


of May and July Longs 


LD crop situation has dominated the to influence sentiment. Under these 
cotton market again during the circumstances there has been little to 
week. In a general way the action of distract the attention of the trade from 


prices has reflected firm holding of the 
leading long lines in both May and July 
contracts, coupled with more or less dis- 
trust of higher prices by the trade at 
large. The former has been demon- 
strated by increased premiums on the 
near months, while the latter has led to 
selling, either in realizing or for a reac 
tion of the new crop positions, whenever 
there has been any slackening of the 
old crop tension. 

Some operators feel that, at a pre- 
mium of a little over a cent a pound 
over the new October contract and of 
something over 35 points as compared 
with New Orleans, the leading long 
interests have been inclined to slowly 
reduce their lines. Others believe that 
the contracts carried for the various 
State cooperatives are being fully main- 
tained; and there are conflicting opin- 
ions both as to the extent of the remain- 
ing interest in May and July and the 
amount of cotton that may be required 
to finally liquidate the May position at 
the end of the week. 


ABSORBED IN NEAR MonTHS 


The trade has been absorbed in 
the working out of this near month posi- 
tion that it has paid little attention to 
other factors. As a matter of fact it is 
still too early in the season for new 
crop prospects to have a determining 
effect on the trend of end-season prices, 
and there has been little or nothing in 
reports from the cotton goods markets 
or the southern spot situation materially 


so 
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the near month situation, which some 
think may possibly foreshadow an inten- 
tion of the cooperatives to take any sur- 
plus from this crop off the market, and 
hold it, perhaps indefinitely or until it 
is required for consumption at a higher 
level of prices. In any case, the ultimate 
value of remaining tenderable old crop 
supplies is likely to be considerably 
affected by new crop prospects. 
Meanwhile the increased premiums on 
near months must be calculated to re- 
tard distribution, for no one would buy 
near months or spots at the present 
premium over new crop positions unless 
supplies were urgently needed.  Busi- 
ness reported from day to day in the 
southern spot markets is correspondingly 
restricted, but it is likely that actual 
sales have been somewhat larger than 
would be indicated by these figures. 


ACREAGE OPINIONS CONFLICT 


It remains to be seen whether the 
advance of this early spring will cause 
any change of planting intentions in the 
South. Conflicting opinions are ex- 
pressed as to the probable acreage. That 
there will be a decrease, appears to be 
generally conceded, but ideas as to its 


extent range all the way from about 
3 to 8%. It is doubtful whether the 
market has discounted a decrease of 


more than 5%. The weather during the 
last half of March and early this month 
has been somewhat less favorable for 
the completion of farm work and plant- 
ing. Some cotton seed has been lost 
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REMEMBER 
THE OLD 
HAND-BRAKE? 


What a job it was! The 
motorman had a real task 
in those days. But now it’s 
just the twist of the air- 
brake handle. Same way 
with the slow-motion 
mechanism of the 
Wildman Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine. Labori- 
ous effort has been dis- 
placed. It could now be 
operated by a mere child. 
The touch of a lever does 
the trick. 


Write for further 


information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 
Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 


FASHIONED 
HOSIERY 
MACHINE 
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Texas, and western Texas is 
ported too dry for germination. 

A little more cotton is being cer- 
tificated at the designated delivery 
points. On March 17 certificated stocks 
it these points amounted to 193,190 
ales. At the beginning of this week, 
they were up to about 215,000 bales. 

e 

Mempuis, TENN. — Widening pre- 
miums on the old crop months in cotton 
futures markets has thrown the spots 
market here into disorder. There is no 
disposition on the part of shippers to 
make new purchases except against 
orders, but, on the contrary, a decided 
urge to reduce stocks to escape carry- 
ing charges and the discounts ahead. 
Discounts ahead appear to be restricting 
mill demand, which, at any rate, is con- 
fined to small orders for immediate 
shipment. 

Basis is very irregular, and is in name 
only both because of limited volume of 
business and willingness in some quar- 
ters to grant concessions, although first 
hands as a rule are firm in their price 
ideas. Medium and better grades, 11s- 
to 1j-in. staples, are the heaviest suf- 
ferers on basis, while 14-in. strict mid- 
dling staples are being offered 25 to 50 
points cheaper than a week ago despite 
an advance of about 60 points in May 
contracts. This is equivalent to a re- 
duction of about 100 points in the basis. 


r= 


Scant MILL INQuIRY 


Domestic mill inquiry is at a low ebb, 
but there is fair inquiry for export, 
principally from Liverpool, but little of 
it has so far resulted in actual business. 
Southern mill inquiry in particular is 
conspicuous by its absence. Poor de- 
mand for country cotton is reflected in 
light receipts; net receipts here for the 
week were less than half of the total 
for the corresponding week last year and 
the into sight movement also reflects 
poor demand. 

The weather during the week was 
mostly unfavorable for farm work. Tem- 
peratures were generally too low to 
invite planting. Rains over the Caro- 
linas were beneficial but elsewhere were 


not needed. 
a 


Boston.—The cotton market is mod- 
erately stable, but the turnover in spot 
is small. Although the old crop months, 
May and July, continue to show much 
strength, the entire situation is perplex- 
ing for both merchants and spinners. 
[he recent sharp rise is looked upon 
with suspicion in some well-informed 
circles when related to generally cloudy 
fundamental outlook. While quotations 
on old crop months represent actual 
cotton, those on new crop months rep- 
resent littlke more than a resultant of 
speculative guesses as to what may de- 
velop in the future; from which emerges 
the important question as to whether 
the relatively high old crops or the 
relatively low new crops, indicate more 
accurately intrinsic values. 

The actual purchasing of spot cot- 


ton recently has not been large. 
Merchants and mills bought for a con- 
siderable period above the 1754c. level 
on the belief that the Farm Board would 
support prices, and when the market 


broke, a large volume of these pur- 
chases was hedged to cut additional 
losses. The Farm Board then stepped 


in, and, through assisted buying, forced 
the near months to a high and congested 
position. Some merchants have been in 
the position to offer cut prices on staples 
owing to the fact that a couple of 
months ago when the fall months were 
selling at a good premium over near 
months, they hedged their holdings, and 
the gain following a fall in futures, 
enabled them to slash the basis and offer 
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most attractive prices on staple cottons 
at a time when the market in 
months was steadily rising. 

The situation featured by price cut- 
ting has come practically to an end, and 
the high basis now asked by merchants 
for their hedged holdings of desirable 
cottons is operating against active spot 
buying. 

On the long staple cottons flat 
prices are nominally unchanged; there 
is not enough trading to establish any 
recognized market level. Short cotton 
has been moving in a limited way and 
basis has weakened somewhat in sym- 
pathy with the weaker staple cotton 
situation. Trading in Egyptians has 
become very slow. 


near 


Early Wool Rally Improbable 


Low Contracting Basis Better 


Than Rise on Old Stocks 


Boston. 

HE wool market is still inactive 

from the angle of real mill interest. 
A few scattered sales are made from 
day to day in the finer grades of do- 
mestic wool and small quantities of 
Australians are also taken out of bond. 
The average price of wools in the Sum- 
mer Street market at time of writing is 
at the low point of the year and no posi- 
tive signs to indicate that the bottom 
has been reached. 

A decrease of 12% in wool consump- 
tion for February, while on the other 
hand machinery activity showed a 
slight net gain, challenges explanation 
which is found in the fact that, while 
practically all mills report machinery 
statistics, only about 85% report their 
wool consumption. 

Conditions are not regarded as favor- 
able to an early rally in wool prices. 


MERCHANT CONTRACTING More ACTIVE 


A large Summer Street wool house 
has contracted for the French pool at 
Buffalo, Wyoming, of about 600,000 Ib. 
The trade recently has been far from ag- 
gressive in its attempt to secure new 
clip wool in competition with the 
national super-pool. The national or- 
ganization to date has signed up about 
60,000,000 Ib. with an objective of about 
100,000,000, but recognizes that the next 
two months will cover a critical period. 


Only four out of the twenty-eight units 
of the Texas Wool Warehouses Asso- 
ciation have signed up with the big pool. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
position was taken that Farm Board 
would be justified in limiting the num- 
ber of local associations in certain sec- 
tions; that too many cooperative units 
would encourage undesirable competi- 
tion, which the Farm Board program 
seeks to eliminate. 

Another important decision was that 
this year the growers were to be guar- 
anteed the delivery cash advance. 


SLUMP IN M.V. IMpPorTS 


The foreign markets are fairly 
steady. There is general competition 
in Australia, the market being nursed 
along through the slow feeding of the 
wools. A considerable weight of wool 
has still to come forward in the pri- 
mary markets, and purchasing power 
whether on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic is still low. London continues 
fairly steady. There has been little 
change in the New Zealand and River 
Plate markets recently. The New 
Zealand season is practically over’ for 
wools suitable for America. 

Imports of wool from Montevideo 
from Oct. 1 to March 27 were about 
seven million pounds smaller than in 
the same period last year. 


Raw Silk at Record Lows 


Overproduction, Poor Demand, 
Bring Another Price Drop 


HE decline of futures on the Na- 

tional Raw Silk Exchange to a new 
all-time lows on Tuesday symbolized 
current conditions in the raw silk in- 
dustry; November closed at $4.04 per 
pound. The market was weak all along 
the line. Importers found it impossible 
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to move stocks, except at prices dictated 
by buyers. Quotations became nominal, 
and low as they were, sales were almost 
invariably lower. General hesitancy at 
the consuming end was one of the prime 
factors for the slump, though of course 
the over-production situation in Japan 
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The most secure, the most prof- 


itable hosiery mills today are 
those operating modern Reading 
Full-Fashioned Machines. 

Their fortunate position is no 
accident. 

The Reading Machine is the 
acknowledged leader in the full- 
fashioned field and has made 
millions for America’s leading 


stocking manufacturers. 


Look the industry over and you 
will find that... 


mills operating 
Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are always in a better 
position physically and financially 


to meet market conditions 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 
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The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine as it stands today—after 32 years of development—is the 
lowest priced, highest producer ever offered, 
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was an important influence. 


Importers 
were discouraged and _ reluctant to 
hazard any predictions regarding pros- 
pects. It seemed certain that no strong 
comeback would be effected before sum- 
mer, and the only hope regarding the 
warm months was that the Exchange 
would help to modify the usual summer 
weakness. 
A Buyer’s MARKET 


It was an out-and-out buyer’s market 
with stocks moving quickly when prices 
were low enough. Buying was _ re- 
stricted to “bargain” business which was 
done at little or no margin for the im- 
porter. Broadsilk mills have not been 
satisfied with the movement of piece 
goods and have curtailed production, 
thereby lessening their need for raw 
stock. This group was hopeful that 
Easter would spur fabric business 
enough to justify increasing their out- 
put. The extremely low prices of silk 
this week made the weavers even more 
hesitant; they cut their orders further, 
to protect themselves in case there 
should be a new drop in silk prices. 

Importers were eagerly awaiting de- 
tails from Japan regarding the fulfill- 
ment of the plan to warehouse surplus 
raw stocks, and thereby strengthen the 
Japanese market. News on that point 
was meager. It is believed that the plan 
has become official, but that is not defi- 
nitely established. 

Japan’s PLAN CONSTRUCTIVE 

The plan unquestionably will be a 
constructive factor, but early action to 
put it into effect is imperative in view 
of the unprecedented low prices now 
prevailing in New York. The strength- 
ening effect of this policy on the market 
two weeks ago proved short-lived, and 
now the situation is worse than before 
the plan was announced. Prices in 
Yokohama and Kobe are about as weak 
as those in New York, and no early 
improvement is looked for. 

Raw silk demand from hosiery pro- 
ducers has shrunk to a negligible quan- 
tity. The hosiery distributing situation 
is poor, and mills are reluctant to buy 
ahead. A few of the large hosiery pro- 
ducers have bought for June delivery, 
but the bulk of the mills are holding 
off. It is expected that demand from 
this end will begin to register in May, 
as very few knitters are covered beyond 
that month. Raw silk importers said 
the credit standing of the hosiery mills 
was slightly better than last month, due 
to more cautious production. 


® Underwear Call 
Slightly Stronger 


K 


NITTED rayonunderwear strength- 
ened somewhat, but the market 


call continued to accent lightweight cot- 
Running pants of cotton and 
rayon mixtures and also athletic shirts, 
were in fair call this week. Balbriggans 
steady ; 


tons, 


held 


orders were small but 


numerous, spot buying prevailed. Bal- 
briggan turnover is behind last year, 
according to reports, though a few mills 
claim the two seasons are about equal. 
Nainsooks held steady, with a fair quan- 
tity of reorders placed. 

Broadly speaking, the market is hesi- 
tant. The position of fall heavyweights 
has improved, in that there is less dis- 
position to withhold orders in expecta- 
tion of a price cut. Business placed this 
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week was fair, and buyers seemed de- 
cided that prices would hold steady at 
least until summer. The larger mills 
fared best in heavyweights, and some 
firms are active, thanks to a good ad- 


vance business placed in January. 
Current orders are light, and small firms 
find it difficult to move their stocks. 


The present lull is normal, and it has 
not caused any pinch among the mills 
that did a good January business. 


“Bare Leg” Hosiery Backward 


Early Orders Behind Last Year; 


Rayon Goods in Active Demand 


UMMER demand for seamless ho- 

siery of the “bare leg’ variety is 
developing more slowly this year than 
last vear. Producers said jobbers and 
retailers were still sampling, and had 
placed little business. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of buyers to hold off 


on commitments on “bare leg” lines— 
not that there is any great doubt re- 


garding the summer selling prospects 
for such hosiery, but because many more 
mills are producing “bare leg” numbers, 
and the buyers feel that the increased 
output renders early buying umnneces- 
sary. 

One representative of a “bare leg”’ ho- 
siery mill said he thought mills should 
be cautious in producing this line, to 
avoid creating a surplus. The warning 
would appear to be rather timely. 
Seamless is in a stronger position thanks 
to the promotional activities of the 
Hosiery Guild, and individual mills; but 
the actual size of this market is a de- 
batable question. Certain firms which 
did a good “bare leg” business last sum- 
mer, are moving slowly in their produc- 
tion this year, because of the increased 
output of the industry; and a good per- 
centage of these firms are knitting “bare 
legs” to order only. 


SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


Other lines continued to show slight 
improvement. There was a fair call for 
women’s full-fashioned, at market prices. 
Orders were larger than last week. 
Easter business has been spotty, with 
the bigger mills in a firm position, due 
to good March bookings. 

Production of “inside-out” full-fash- 
ioned stockings is on the increase, and 
numerous large mills are considering 
entering this field. There is still a tend- 
ency to regard this as a “faddist” propo- 
sition; the big firms, while they are 
watching it closely, are skeptical as to 
the lasting nature of the demand. 

The secent cut in full-fashioned prices 
has hurt the call for $1.00 seamless. 
The 300-needle silk full-fashioned, re- 
tailing at $1, was in fair call; a better 
demand registered for the same number 
in rayon which retails at 50c. Rayon 
hosiery for women moved actively all 
week, including the 25c. lines. One 
number which Worth St. found popular 
was a pure silk and imported rayon 
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full-fashioned mixture, retailing at $1.00 
to $1.25. This a 42 gauge unit. 
Orders for this number have been com- 
ing in so fast that shipments are some 
weeks behind. 

Men’s half-hose was in a slightly bet- 
ter position, though “price” goods 
continued weak. Mill agents found it 
virtually impossible to move half-hose 
retailing at 25c. at any price offering 
adequate margin. The whole 25c. range 
was soft, due to overproduction and a 
rush to effect turnover. Current demand 
favored 50c. fancies, especially the silk 
and rayon mixtures, in clock and stripe 
effects for spring. 


© Outerwear Market 
Awaits Mild Weather 


HE cool weather of the first week 

of April acted as a deterrent to buy- 
ing in the knitted outerwear market. 
Heavyweight sweater staples were quiet ; 
neither jobbers nor retailers showed any 
interest. Lightweight sweaters enjoyed 
a spotty call, but here, too, demand was 
behind normal for the season. Bathing- 
suit call also eased off. The tone of the 
market is firm, and knitters are confi- 
dent; but no normal spring business is 
expected until warmer weather arrives. 
The weather was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion among bathing-suit firms. So 
far, the lull has not seriously affected 
this branch of the trade, but the pro- 
ducers are waiting a mild spell in order 
to continue the very satisfactory record 
which has been set to date. 

One bathing-suit sales executive com- 
mented: “We are fairly quiet, but our 
orders are well ahead. It seems to be 
mainly a question of weather. Two 
weeks of mild weather—even a week— 
would stir real interest, and start re- 
orders coming in, in a big way.” The 
lull is normal at this time, and it has 
one big advantage—it is giving mills a 
chance to catch up with orders. How- 
ever, the success of a season depends 
largely upon the quantity of duplicate 
business, and that, in turn hinges upon 
weather conditions. 

Production of bathing suits is now at 
capacity all along the line, and deliveries 
are well under way. Shipments will 
grow progressively larger during the 
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R:H built the BRIDGE 


that took Peroxide Bleaching 
to the KIER 


BEFORE: NOW: 
13 operations ; 3 operations ; 
24 hours; 8 hours; 
Damage, Seconds; Perfect results. 
Unevenness. 






The grey It comes 
cotton out 

is run perfectly 
into the bleached 






Any pump-and-heater Kier can be adapted, with little 
expense, for the R & H system of Peroxide bleaching, which 


equalizes cost of old and new methods. Ask us! 


aml T2e 
Visit our Booth at the International ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


Textile Exposition, Boston 10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD/” 
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next few weeks until the peak is reached 
early in May. 


SHAKERS IN DEMAND 


At the sweater end, shakers sold 
steadily for spring wear. Jobbers made 
it clear that they would not place any 
big orders until the weather improved. 
Rayon polos held firm, and indications 
were that this end of the polo line would 
be a big feature very soon. Mill agents 
who carry wide ranges of polos found 
that the rayon numbers moved better 
than the higher-priced garments, this 
despite the keen competition prevailing 
at that end. 

Agents say polos are regarded by the 
consumer as a “price” line, and they are 
having difficulty in turning their stocks 
of more expensive shirts. One ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the higher-grade 
polo, however, is that the output is 
smaller, in proportion to market. 
Women are showing increased interest 
in polos especially “price” lines, it was 
remarked. 


® Bargain Broadsilks 
Move Steadily 


UTTERS and piece goods shoppers 
did much bargain buying in the 
broadsilk market this week. Mills 
offered extensive spring lines at 
“clearance” prices, and the more at- 
tractive of these fabrics moved steadily. 
Apart from this activity, there was no 
great rush to buy. Chiffons continued 
important, and mill representatives be- 
lieved that all sheers would increase in 
importance when milder weather 
arrives. 
Low on CHIFFONS 
Some of the leading broadsilk houses 
had no standing stock of chiffons, and 
were asking ten days on all orders. This 
situation was due, not so much to an ex- 
cessive call for chiffons—though they 
are moving well—as it was to a policy 
of cautious production. The uncertain 
outlook in textiles generally has re- 
sulted in a more careful watch on out- 
put by the big producers. Chiffon de- 


mand stressed large florals on light 
grounds. Among the other sheers 
georgettes were leading; voiles were 


quiet. 
PoLtKA Dots REDUCED 


Most of the spring polka dot lines 
were procurable at cut prices; the group 
included numerous navies and several 
novelty lines. One exception was a 
“pin dot” flat crepe, which sold well all 
through spring and is expected to be a 
good early summer line; this number is 
still selling at list price. 


Report Goop First QuARTER 


One of the foremost of the broadsilk 
houses reported satisfactory ‘business in 
the first quarter. January and February 
were at least as good as last year; 
toward the end of March demand 
slackened and buying has been light 





since then. The merchandise manager 
of this house regards the current lull as 
temporary and due to the cold weather. 
Other silk factors shared this view, the 


expectation being that the post-Easter 
period will be active, especially in 
sheers. It is believed that chiffons, 


though they have been good, will do 
even better in mild weather. 
SHANTUNGS FIRM 
Shantung fabrics moved steadily. The 
wide range being offered to tie up with 
the “Sport Silk Week” observance has 
excited considerable interest among both 
cutters and retailers. Orders were 
small, but they totalled a fair turnover. 
Shantungs also are expected to benefit 
when the weather gets warmer. 


* Wool Goods Improves 
Last Four Weeks 


N A SENSE, another gainful week has 

been registered by the wool goods in- 
dustry. Volume business for fall has not 
started, and spring goods are fairly dull; 
nevertheless, producers are more confi- 
dent and can see a great improvement 
when compared with a month ago. A 
rather steady influx of small orders has 
caused a more buoyant spirit, but some 
real volume business is greatly needed. 
It does not seem probable that this will 
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occur until the consumer evinces a de- 
sire to purchase spring clothing. 

Manufacturers continue to sample 
goods, and in a few instances will buy 
moderate quantities of more-or-less 
staple fabrics in order to keep their 
shops running. The tailors-to-the-trade 
showed their first interest last week, but 
it is not expected that the manufactur- 
ing retailers will be active until after 
Easter. Retailers continue to fill-in 
sparingly, according to reports, keeping 
their stock considerably below the nor- 
mal level. 


WoMEN’s WEAR 


Further announcements were made 
last week of women’s wear openings. 
Prices range 10-15% below last fall, 
taking into account the difficulty of 
making exact comparisons due to the 
style element. The lower basis of wool 
is fully reflected, but the market is lack- 
ing the signs of disorganization pre- 
valent last month in the men’s wear divi- 
sion. For several months the women’s 
wear mills have enjoyed better business 
than the men’s wear, and it is expected 
that the coming fall offers the best 
opportunity in years, providing sellers 
do not resort to cut-throat tactics. For- 
tunately, it does not appear that such 
will be the case, judging by surface ap- 
pearances. Sellers admit that prices are 
drastically lower, but believe that they 
will stand for the season. 


Cotton Goods Activity Slackens 


Bag Trade Interest In Sheetings; 
Blanket Advances Provoke Interest 


HERE were several bright 

in the recent cotton goods market, 
although sales of both gray and finished 
fabrics showed a minor decline. As 
a class, gray goods were uninteresting 
except for the sheetings. «In this divi 
sion there was a further extension of 
interest from the bag trade, and a con 
siderable yardage was moved. 

The upward revision of blanket prices, 
started by the Chatham Mfg. Co., has 
been followed to date by practically all 
the important producers of staple part 
wool numbers. What was first con- 
sidered an experiment, “interesting if 
true,” has proved to be a reality of the 
most constructive sort. The increased 
business of the last week cannot be 
credited wholly to this price advance, 
as there has been a gradual improve 
ment under way for several weeks. 
Nevertheless, it was a big help, and 
proved the clinching argument in a great 
many cases. For several weeks houses 
have been holding tentative orders wait- 
ing for purchasers to decide upon final 
confirmation. This situation has been 
cleared up, plus an initial action by 
many other buyers. Sellers point out 
that another advance may be in the 
making. Blanket prices are still on a 
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low basis, this rise being purely nominal 
in amount, and the prospects of a higher 
wool tariff, as well as the advance in 
cotton, lend weight to this possibility. 


GRAY (0O0DSs 


Gray goods generally have been quiet. 
The activity of the bag trade in the 
sheeting market spurred those cloths, 
but the other hand, print cloths 
lagged. The lack of confidence in print 
cloths is believed to be a result of pres- 
sure in many centers to dispose of stock 
eoods, and a greater inclination among 
buyers to distrust the cotton market. 


on 


PERCALES 


Karly in the current week, corpora- 
tion printers announced that fall prices 
on percales and fancies were open on 
the basis named when prices were re- 
duced several weeks ago. It was inti- 
mated that prices are too low to last 
long; in fact it was stated that they 
would not be guaranteed to stand for 
the balance of the week. The 80 square 
gray goods are up 4c., and cotton has 
advanced 2c. since the middle of March, 
when the present prices were made for 
a period of limited deliveries. 
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April 9 April 2 April 10 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 64x60. 7 60 43-—41¢ 4: Sic 
38 64x60, 5. 35 6} bic 72 « 
39 , 68x72. 4 75 7-7} 7k 8F-8i« 
39 72x76, 4.2 8 Bi F4e 
39 80x80. 4 00 )! 9 ¢ 10 1G2« 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 7§-73 73-7ic 83- 8% 
36-in s 48x48, 3.00 9 -9!, 9 Jie 10 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 6,-7 63-6 S5- 8; 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
363-in., 72x80, 4.70 74-72 74-7ic 6 : 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 63-64 6: -64 7) -7ke 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9c ) lle 
Denims, 2. 20 5 5c l7 ¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 8-194¢. 183-19ke 22-234« 
Standard prints 73 93c 
Eastern staple ging : 
hams, 27 10 10. 103 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler « moboer 13 13 
Peeler strips 1] 12 
Sak. comber 11 12 
Choice willowed fly 6 6} 
Choice willowed ; 5 53 
Sak. strips 13 140 
Linters 21 4 
White ap s g 9 
{ ¢ { ae | Pas ~ 
( | \W ( Ne 
April 9 Change 
4 6. 47 16.26 16. 2¢ 20 
f . 6.79 16.17 16.40 12 
} ) lo. 37 lo. 37 22 
6 Rg 6.17 16.40 25 
\ l¢ ) 0 16.10 16.10 40 
Sept 30 15.90 15.90 40 
oO ( yz l¢ ; 15.49 15.70 38 
N ( 6 15.67 15.72 39 
Ly t ( 16.25 15.64 15.80 3¢ 
J ¢ 16.28 is.792 15.86 39 
I 6.05 16.0 15.63 15.69 
NI l¢ 2 16.20 15.66 15.80 32 
MID (; SI Pr FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Ne Ne 
\ Orle : 
Fy 4 16.60 16.15 8 8 
S 16.70 16.19 8.75 
M ] 16.75 16.15 8 8] 
| 8 16.65 12: OF 8 74 
W edn ) 16.60 15.88 8.66 
1} a l¢ ) 16.00 8 77 
SP¢ FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
= This Last 
\1 \y Sales Week Ye iT 
G 6 25 16 20 2,016 290,448 346,962 
Ne () lo 03 15 88 4.922 438.634 315.280 
NM ‘ 75 15.55 422 13,280 20,646 | 
Sava » 3/ | »3 224 45,005 31,523 
N foll 16 13 15 88 176 50,846 72,364 
New ¥ 16 55 lo 600 700 95,631 144,614 
August 6 06 15 38 977 82,600 74,672 
Me i>.3> 3 35 7,480 331,838 201,160 
St. | 16 00 75 10,971 19,432 | 
Hous 16 10 6 15 >, 143 792,164 590,322 
Dalla 15.65 15 75 2,725 
88 (2216) 
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Cotton Goods 
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Cotton Yarn 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 
Double carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s $0.26 20s $0.29} 30 
Wievacs 27 24s 314 
DR. Gears 273 26s 314- .32 
RO iad 28 30s 34 - 34} 
| ee 28} 40s ex. qual 46 47 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2 $0. 26}-.27 26s-2.... $0.34 
10s-2 273 308-2... 35 
1 2s-2 28 36s-2.... 40 -.41 
14s-2 28} 40s-2.... 42 -.43 
16s-2 29 40s-2 hi b’k 48 
20s-2 30 508-2... 51 
24s-2 33 60s-2... 58 

SINGLE WARPS 
ee $0.27 Piccev cos Qe.oe > 008 
12s 27} ene: ees | 
14s 28 ee ae, 
16s 28}- .29 40s ex.qual 47 - .48 
20s 293- .30 

TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2.. $0. 273 24s-2......$0.33 — .334 
103-2 28 26s-2 34 - 343 
| 2s-2 28} 30s-2 ss «ee oe 
PRs as 29 40s-2 ordin .43 
16s-2.. 293 50s-2 51 
20s-2.... 30 - 30 60s-2 : 58 - .5 
8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23-24; white 

26-26}; waste 22-25 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

8s $0.25 22s $0.30 -—.30} 
10s 2¢ 27 24s 31 -—.32 
12s 27 273 26s 32 -—.33 
14s 27 28 30s tying 33 -.34 
16s 28 28 30s reg 35 
18s 28 29 30s ex. qual.. 374-.38 
20s 29 30 40s 42 


Cotton Prices and Statisties 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday Saturday 


April 5 Mar. 29 
10 markets average 15.95 15.56 
Memphis 15.50 15.15 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
Ik 18. 40-18. 65c 
| s-in 2100-21. 50c 
}i-in 24. 40-24. 65c 
CURRENT SALES 
For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Me s total 6,275 8,288 10,151 
F.o.b. included 4,347 5,458 8,056 
10 markets 25,277 21,419 28,147 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 5,108 11,030 8,546 
Gross receipts 19,137 31,990 19,157 
Potal since Aug. |, net 898,078 805,203 625,443 
Shipments 38,704 49,399 26,024 
Total since Aug. | 1,513,950 1,522,131. 1,227,299 
Total stock 341,294 204,663 213,045 
lecrease for week 19,567 17,403 6,867 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors 46,186 
lecrease for week 3,998 
AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 


HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F. o. b. New England 


Middling St. Middling 
le in 19 -19e. 192-203c. 
1} in 20 -—20}c. 21 -21he. 
13% in 224-23 ec. 244-25 ec. 
13 in 254-26}c. 274-283c. 


Basis on New York, May, 16. 46c. 
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COMBED PEELER 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. 
*Off Mid |ling 


March-April Shipment c.i.f 


EGYPTIA 


Fully good fair Sak. 


Fully good fair to good uppers 


May Sak 
April uppe 


N COTTON 


Average Quality) 


Mere. Wp Mere. Wp 
Tw Tw Tw. Tw 
20s-2 $0.43 $0.44 60s-2. $0.63 $0 64 
30s-2 49 50 70s-2 73 74 
36s-2 50 51 80s-2 85 Be 
40s-2 51 52 90s-2 1.02 1.08 
50s-2 55 56 100s-2 1.28 1.33 
SINGLES 
12s $0. 37}-$0 38 30s $0.47 -$0.47 
l4s. 38 38 38s 50 - 50 
los: 38) 39 40s 51 52 
18s 39 39 50s 55 57 
20s 40 41 60s 62 63 
| 24s 42 43 70s 72 73 
28: 45 46 80s 84 85 
MERCERIZED CONES Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 $0. 59 ~$0.60 90s-2 $1.40 —$1.45 
30s-2 60 61 100s-2 1.70 1.75 
36s-2 63 64 120s-2 2.10 B:4> 
40s-2 65 67 30s 77 80 
45s-2 68 70 40s 82 84 
50s-2 70 72 50s 87 90 
60s-2 78 80 60s 94 99 
70s-2 92 95 70s 1.10 1.15 
80s-2 1.05 1.09 80s 1.32 i 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
\verage Best Average Jest 
24s $0 48 $0 58 $0.71 $0.76 
30s 51 61 74 79 
36s 53 63 78 82 
40s 58 67 81 86 
45s 63 72 86 9] 
50s 68 77 9] 96 
60s 78 87 1.01 1.06 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHIT °° GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F 1.057 90+ 1.007 1.25¢ 1.077 
S. G. M 907 654 90+ 1.004 897 
G. M 757 507 754 754 727 
S.M 504 357 507 507 507 
S. L. M. 75* 75* 85* 75* 75* 
L. M 1.75* 1.50* 1.75* 2.00* 1.70* 
S. G. O.** 3.00* 2.50* 2.75* 3.25* 2.80* 
G.O 4.00* 3.50* 3.75* 4.25* 3.78* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M 50% 50* 50* 50* 50* 
Ss. M 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
M.** 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. L. M 2.50* 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2 27* 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00% 3.15* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 
S. M 2.25* 2.25% 2.50% 2:350* 2.35" 
M.** 3.00% 2.75* 3.50% 3:50* 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** }.75*% 1.25% 1.75% 1.75* 1.65" 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.00 2.75* 2.75* 2.407 
M.** 3.00% 2.50% 3.75% 3.75* 3.18* 


fOn Middling 


30.50 


a2.42 


(By John Malloch & Co.) 
Alexandria Exchange, April 8 


ors 


28 


Boston 


16 


19. 40 


e 


Change 
0.10 


~0.08 














Wool 


{10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 


e delne. . $0.32 —$0. 33 
e clthg.... 24- .25 
Lott 0s 5 32 - .33 


TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 


12 See. <5 5c sa's 
fornia, Northern.. 


32 - 


$0.73 -$0.7 
. en 


32 


~ 
ow 


PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 


\ $0.78 -$0. 80 
Super 68 - 


B-Super. 
70 C-Super. 


. $0.60 
53 - 


$0 


ww 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(CLEAN BASIS) 


fine 
ipl s bld o ew 
e and fine medium. 
slood,.. 

od 


ple 
ile 


MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 


t Carding. 
t combing.... 


MOHAIR FOREIGN 


rkey fair, average 


(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 


\ustralia: 


Pe Sass 


(IN GRE 


\lontevideo: 


Buenos Aires 
40-44s, 
36-40s 


REIGN CARPET 
na: Combing No. | 
China Filling Fleece 
Szechuen ass t 
rdova. 
tch black face 
st India: Kandahar 
inf... 


ppo 


Silk 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 


GREASE 


ASE) 
. $0 


Yarns 


$0 


pan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins 


pan organzine, 2thd. sp. crack inskeins...... 
pan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.... 


ipan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. . . 
ipan crepe, 4thd. crack on bobbins. . . . ; 
inton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns. 14. 16 on bobbins 


lussah tram, 2end onecops... 


losiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. 


losiery tram, 5 thd. JapanG XX 
losiery tram, sp. crack XX.. 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 

losiery tram, XX 


mmhy 


(IN BOND) 
. $0.35 


65 
56 


48 


>uw 


78 


73 
68 
62 


$0 


—$0. 43 


38 
38 


$0 


$0 


$0 


$0 


BOND) 


MUIMIUAD NWI D Vw 
—mMWwNSeQOwnono 
MUMS WOM 


SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) 


Domestic Rayon 


40 2 $4.25 60 2 
02 4.35 62,1 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
First 
enier Filament Quality 
75 18 $2.35 
75 30 2.45 
100 18 1.95 
100 40 2.00 
125 18 1.45 
125 36 1.50 
150 24-32 i 
150 36 1.20 
150 60 1.35 
150 75 1.50 
170 24-27 ‘5S 
170 60 '.33 
200 30-32 1.10 
200 60 1.30 
300 40-60 1.00 
400 72 1.10 
5 1 
eee | 








$4.55 
3.30 


Second 
Quality 
$1.6> 

Io 
60 
65 
25 

.30 


1.10 
1.15 
1.30 


# blood... . . $0.33 —$0.34 | 


t blood... .. 


| 
| 


OM ed wishin ido dea $0.95 
eS 5 ees Pp iivert 1.05 
pe ee eae en Ser 15 
2-28s, 46s..... 1.20 
Pe ec oc eck 1.25 - 
EN Ai-0G wo waismass es i 1.30 
(Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
Pee Pein cs acicas ... $1.42) 
2-40s, 60s... ‘ ae 1.50 
2-40s, 64s... 1.523 
2-50s, 66s..... 1.77}- 
PE PR ed wncas ine Ba cal ‘ 2.20 - 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
2-20s, 44s in oil $1.05 
2-20s, 50s in oil. ris 
2-20s, 56s in oil ez 
2-20s, 60s in oil. ‘ 1.42) 
2-20s, 64s in oil 1.50 
1-15s, 46s dyed.. 1.223 
1-15s, 48s dyed.... 1.25 
1-15s, 50s dyed.... 1.273 
(Oil yarns 17}c. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
Sb, nee $1.30 
Be SS eee acai 1.32) 
1-26s, 64s... ae 1. 37} 
1-30s, 60s.. Warp. 1.47 
1-30s, 64s..Warp.. 1.50 
2-30s, 64s. .Fancy mixes 1.77} 
2-40s, 64s. . Zephyrs 1.70 
1-50s, 66s... 1.70 
2-50s, 66s... 1.85 
1-60s, 70s... 2.15 
2-60s, 70s. 2.30 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops $1.05 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops 1.25 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops 1.273 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian « 1.30 
Underwear mixes, 3c. add al. 


Solid color, 35c. ax 


Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Canto 
Canto 
Tussa 


Grand XX (Yellow) 2 
Grand XX (White 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20 


Sp. ere 
Crack 
Crack 


Denier 


aoe s 


50 
75 
100 


Denie 
15 

| 25 
30 


Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


iditional 


¢ 


(60 day 


basis 
,grand XX, 13 15 
filature, sp. crack XX, 13. 15 
filature, crack XX, 13 15 
filature, XX, 13 15 

filature, best X, 13 15 

n filature, new style, 14 16 

n filature, new style 2) 22 


we 
h filature, 8 eocoo 
?) > 


filature 


) 


29/39 


? 
ack (White) 20 22 
(Yellow) 20/22 
(White) 20/22 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


First Second First 
Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. 
.$3.50 $3.25 23..:.81.46 
ita aoe 2.50 140.. 1.15 
tw: 1.65 SO eb 
co a5 kee 1.60 i eee Lb. 
173. 1.15 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 
r ment Price Denier men 
25 $4.15 40 30 
25 3.65 52 30 
25 3.40 


—$0.97} 
a 


nN 
te 
wr 


=| 


| 
I 
| 
2 


> 
wr 


Ss 
ew 
On 


RO Ry ee we ee es 
Ww — CO NI NI CO 
MN Nb 


1.10 | 
1.273 | 
1.30 
135 | 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS 





BOSTON 


Fine (64-66s)...... $0.98 -$1.00 
Half-blood (60-62s) 96 98 
Tt eee 90 92 
PUES ONE CIOOR s 6. i5bn cas eden succes 83 85 
Low ? blood... wad 78 - 82 
High } blood (50s)... 75 - 78 
| 486 N.Z..... : 73 75 
46s 8. A. and N. Z. 68 72 
4488S. AandN. Z... 65 68 
40sS. Aand N. Z 63 65 
36s 8. Aand N. Z. 63 65 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MARCH 29) 
| Fine (70s) 30d 3 bid. (56s) 21d 
Fine (64s) . 28d } bid. (50s 173d 
t bid. (60s . 254d Cross-bred (46s). lsd 
t bid. low (58s) 23id 

NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine ; $0.52-$0.55 High } bld.. $0.41-$0. 43 
Half-bld 48 50 Low noils. 35- 38 

Aver. } bld 44 46 Medium 
Fine colored 40 43 colored. 30- 35 

Wool Substitutes 

WOOL WASTE 
Lap, fine white... $0.87 -$0.92 
Lap, fine ec plored 58 63 
Hard ends, fine white 55 60 
Hard ends, } blood white 45 48 
Hard ends, fine colored 27 30 
| Hard ends, medium colored 23 - 28 
| Card, fine White 35 - .40 
Burr, fine Carbonizing 38 - 43 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS *RADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light $0 061-—$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dar 04 05 
Merinos, Fine Light. 15 16} 
Serges, Blue. 08;- .09 
: s, Black 07};-— .08 
Serges, Red 1 14 
Knit, White 34 35 
Knit, Red | 164 
Knit, Light Hoods 17 18 
Worsted, Light 05 06 
Worsted, Blue 09 - 094 
Worsted, Bl 07}- 08 


Raw 


70 
75 
55 
50 
40 
55 
45 
70 
65 
60 
60 
55 
50 


+n oe —rrS Ls SD 


Second 
Qual. 
$1.25 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


t Price 
$3.15 
3.00 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 


are ne 


Denier 


»t listed.) 
ACETATE PROCESS 


Price Denier 
.$2:75 120. . 
ee i at 2:59 150 ; | 
2.70 200.... 
Prektce eG 2.45 300.. 


Price 
$1.90 
60—1.85 


1.55 


1.50 
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NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 

Close Forthe Week Close Net 

April 2 High Low April8 Chge. 
April 4.25 4.25 4.16 4.16 -.09 
May 4.20 4.23 4.13 4.16 -.04 
June 4.16 4.23 4.09 4.11 -.05 
July 4.14 4.15 4.08 4.09 05 
(August 4.12 4.15 4.04 4.04 08 
September 410 4.11 404 405 —.05 
October 4.10 4.12 4.04 4.05 05 
November 4.10 4.11 4.05 4.05 -.05 

April 2 t April 8—Total contracts, 735. Total 

number of bales, 7,350 otal approximate value, 
$4,410,000 

Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste .$0.26 -$0.28 
Open unbleached waste 21 24 
Bleached thread waste (mfs 14 15 
Bleached thread waste (nisc 11 
Colored thread waste. . 08 10 
Colored clips. 12 

CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 

Bleached tops $0.55 
Unbleached tops 48 
Bleached noils 19 
Bleached garnets 23 25 
Unbleached garnets 21 23 
Colored garnets 16 20 

Silk Waste 
Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX....... wie Caan ee 
Kibisso KMikas Triple eatrOs cc ccccescccvscces Se 
Ah a SE er .90 
PE CIE got eto ae caarVaswcecnurt 1.12 
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Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows 


the movements of 
leading textile 


the stocks listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended April 9 
Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis 32 31 313 4+- * 
*American Thread, pfd 32 32 33 
American Woolen 16 14} 14} i 
American Woolen, pfd 41} 38} 39 2 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 56} 50 55 +3 
Belding-Heminway ... 53 5 5% + 3 
*Blumenthal 36} 34 35% ‘ 
Botany Mills, A 4} - 4 I 






TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile 















Southern Association, 
Organization Meeting, Knitters’ 
Division, King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., April 15, 1930. 

oe 

National Association of Textile 
Printing Colorists, Annual Meeting, 
Providence, R. I., April 19. 

7. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
nee Charlotte, N. C., April 24, 

930. 
os 





American 
Association, 
ander 
sing 


Raw and Thrown Silk 
Annual Dinner, Alex- 
Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
April 24, 1930. 

- 


Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 








International 







. 

Textile Research Council, Joint 

Conference, University Club, Bos- 

ton, Mass., April 30, 1930. 
. 





National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 30-May 1, 1930. 














Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 2, 1930. 

. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annua! 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 


hurst, N. C., May 6-7, 1930. 


. 
Southern Textile Association, 
Eastern Carolina Division, Semi- 
annual Meeting, Selma, N. C., May 
< 1930 












Knitting 
mercial 
May 


Arts Exhibition, 
Museum, 
12-16, 1930. 


Com- 
Philadelphia, 















National 
and 
Annual 
14, 1930. 


Association of 
Underwear 
Meeting, 


Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, May 












e 











Philadelphia 
Alumni Assoc) 
Annual Dinner 
6. 1930 


Textile School 
ition, Outing and 
Philadelphia, June 












Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion of North Carolina Annual 
Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930 














. 
National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
lation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June, 1930. (Exact date 
ot yet set.) 





Southern 


Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
97 







27-28, 1930. 






. 
Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 


tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 




















Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C. 


A.S.M.E., 
Poinsett 

, Ot. ZB. 

. 

Textile Association, 
Meeting, Poinsett 

Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 


Na- 
Hotel, 
1930. 











Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930. 








90 
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Cannon Mills........ 32 
Century Ribbon ; 7} 
Collins & Aikman.... 34} 
Consolidated Textile.. 13 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. . 12) 
Duplan Silk } 


a » 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.. 54 
*Fabrics Finishing... . 4} 


Gotham Hosiery. 26} 
Industrial Rayon 117 
Kayser, Julius... aa 
Kendall, pfd......... 87 
Mallinson..... ; 10 
*May Hosiery, pfd.... 23} 
*Mock Judson 24} 
Mohawk Carpet 25} 
Munsingwear.. . 
Pacific Mills. 26} 
*Pepperell...... oe 
Phoenix Hosiery.. 16} 
*Powdrell & Alexander 603 
*Propper-McCallum.. 18% 
Real Silk Hosiery. 63% 
*Tubize. .. 116 
Tubize Chat. B 20% 
United Piece Dye Wks. 32] 


*Listed on Curb. 
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New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “‘Public Sale’’ are based on last sales 
at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 


change. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of 


leading Boston dealers 


Am. Mfg. pfd. 
Amoskeag. .. 

Aslington... si... . 
Associated Textile... . 
Bates. . Taare 
Berkshire Associates, com 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 
Bigelow-Sanford, com... . 
Boott Mills.. 

Edwards. 

I’ smond, pfd 

Farr Alpaca 

Hamilton Woolen 

Hill 

Indian Orchard 

Ludlow 

Merrimack, com 

Nashua, com 

Nashua, pfd 

Naumkeag 

Newmarket 

Otis 

Pacific 

Pepperell 

Ply mouth ( ‘ordage 

\ ork 


Public 

Sale Bid 
68 66 
154 re 
253 25 
36} 34 
63 80 
30 30 
75 oe 
73 y 
1204 117 
802 79 
102 100 
78} 76 
41} 42 
18 18 
28} 20 
137 135 
76} 74 
35} 30 
76} 74 
88 85 
30 27 
423 42 
253 ; 
96 95 
83 83 

53 2 


Asked 
70 
26 
37 
"40 
90 
122 
85 
102 


78 
46 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. 


Algonquin Printing Co 
Barnard Mfg. Co 
Bourne Mills : 
Border City Mfg. Co.. 
Charlton Mills 

Cornell Mills 

Davol Mills 

Davis Mills 

Flint Mills 

King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills con ) 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 
Luther Mfg. Co ; 
Merchants Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Mills 
Parker Mills, con 
Parker Mills, pfd 
Pilgrim Mills 

Richard Borden Mfg. Cx 
Sagamore Mfg. Cx 
Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Mfg. Ci 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Weetamoe Mills 


x —$40 


Bid 
320 


6 
10 


38 


Haffords & Co., Fall River) 


Asked 


New Bedford Mill Stocks 


(Sanford & 


Acushnet Mill 

Beacon Mfg. com 
Beacon Mfg., pfd 

Booth Mfg. Co., com. 
Booth Mfg. Co., pid 
Bristol Mfg. Co 

City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd 
Gosnold Mill, com.. 
Gosnold Mill, pfd. . 
Grinnell Mfg. Co 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 
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Kelley, 


New 


Bedford) 


Bid 


40 
125 

85} 
10 
25 

27} 
32 
61 
83 

2 

‘4 
19 
48 
28 
40 


Asked 
&8 
32 
354 
64 


21 
50 


424 





Holmes Mfg. Co., com.............-: | 34 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd.............. 9 a 
| Se ESA eee 42 434 
IMBIOE BEING, oo. <500csscsecess 25 27 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd............. = 35 
POE ORE osc ie ass ; jue 49 : 
Nonquitt Mills....... wale ehveete 7 te 
Pierce Mill.......... ‘ Sabian 140 150 
Potumska Mills....... rane i 29 32 
COGRROOEE BENIN, OOM. oss occ ee vn ce e's 48 52 
Soule Mill........ wate seg 62 a 
Teaver MM. ........ eg Se bee ae 20 
Wamsutta Mills...... ‘ 193 21 
Whitman Mills....... page 5 7 
Gosnold Mill Notes................ 88 92 
Whitman Mills 6% Notes........... 44 47 


Widder Bros. Purchase 
The Martin L. Cohn Mill 


Widder Bros., manufacturers of flat 
crepes, have announced the purchase of 
Martin L. Cohn Mills at Burlington, 
N. J. Mr. Cohn retires after 40 years 
in the industry because of ill health. 

The mill is a two-story brick and 
steel structure containing 65,000 square 
feet of floor space and approximately 
400 looms, with complete auxiliary ma- 
chinery, including warpers, winders, 
quillers, ete. 

W. J. Bosshard, who has been super- 
intendent of the Martin L. Cohn mill 
for ten years, will continue in charge. 


Firmer Burlap Restricts Trading 


At mid-week, burlap futures on the 
exchange showed renewed strength due 
to higher Calcutta cables. Active bid- 
ding, closer to price ideas of sellers, 
restricted offers and caused them to 
rise several points above the previous 
close. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat 
were 5.55c.; April-June shipment, 5.50c. ; 
July-September, 5.60c. ; October-Decem- 
ber, 5.70c. The 104 oz. 40s for spot, 
afloat, and April shipment were 6.80c.; 
May-June, 6.90c.; July - September, 
7.00c.; October-December, 7.10c. 


Joins Duval Sales Organization 


Robert, Lehman, Jr., who has been 
Philadelphia sales representative for the 
River Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. LI, 
has become associated with Joseph E. 
Duval, Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 
Philadelphia, and will assist in cover- 
ing the Philadelphia trade for that firm. 
Mr. Duval is sales representative in that 
section for Massachusetts Mohair Plush 


Co., Lowell, Mass., J. Randall & Bro., 
Inc., S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Warner J. Steel, Bristol, 


Pa., and now selling agent for the River 
Mills, Inc., the latter mill producing 
woolen spun yarns. 


Celanese Board Reelected 


Reelection of the board of directors 
of Celanese Corp. of America at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the company, held Wednesday at the 
offices of the company, was announced 
Wednesday afternoon in New York. 

Those reelected were: Sir William 
Alexander, Maj. E. E. Boreham, Lee 
Cadien, W. McC. Cameron, Dr. Camille 
Dreyfus, Dr. Henri Dreyfus, Harlan 
S. Emlaw, Donald G. Geddes, John A. 
Larkin, P. A. Thompson and George H. 
Whigham, chairman of the board. 





Summer Fashion Show 





Garment Retailers Stage 


Continuance of the pronounced trend 
toward the distinctly feminine influence 
n women’s styles was reflected at the 
summer fashion show of the Garment 
Retailers of America held at the Hotel 
\stor, New York, Tuesday evening of 


this week. 


One of the features of the show was 
the display of new summer dresses of 
cotton arranged by The Cotton-Textile 


Institute. 


The display led the man- 


nikin parade and was accompanied by a 


shower 


of real cotton bolls as a re- 


minder of the bid for greater popularity 
that cottons are making this year. The 
dresses were designed by Paris courtu- 


riers and American 


dressmakers, 


but 


with one exception all the fabrics ex- 
hibited by the Institute had been pro- 


duced by American mills. 


Another interesting feature was the 
fact that for the first time, a silk print- 
ing and finishing company was repre- 
sented as an exhibitor in a fashion show 
of the Garment Retailers of America. 
The exhibit of the National Silk Dye- 
ing Co. was regarded as a significant 
step in the development of cooperation 
among the various factors of the in- 


dustry. 


Among the textile firms whose fabrics 





Vionnet 


T own-wear 

brown and Caprice tan shown at 

Retailers’ Show by National Silk 
Dyeing Co. 


costume 


of 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. 
Cot- Gray ored for 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths 
July31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1923 
January... 225 225 220 230 #225 
March.... 244 244 230 241 236 
April. 231 239 224 242 233 
July > ee 197 190 236 212 
October... 237 222 212 225 £219 
1924 
January... 278 241 228 243 236 
March. 227 206 195 201 198 
April 220 211 192 194 193 
July o.. ae 198 186 191 189 
October.....195 196 187 189 188 
1925 
January... 192 197 195 173 184 
March.... 205 202 199 181 190 
April...... 196 194 193 180 187 
ily ; sae 183 185 176 181 
ictober 174 189 193 178 186 
1926 
uary 167 175 177 162 170 
March 155 166 168 157 163 
\pril » S33 163 161 155 158 
ily a ae 149 151 141 146 
ber 106 141 147 144 146 
1927 
inuary 107 134 140 140 140 
larch . ‘114 137 144 142 143 
DP... RES 136 143 142 143 
SO 149 156 145 151 
ictober... 168 176 184 169 176 
1928 
inuary 151 163 166 166 166 
March. 155 159 161 166 164 
Mae cs 164 160 160 165 162} 
ily aa: ae 167 165 168 166} 
letober..... 157 161 162 164 163 
1929 
anuary... 162 166 158 169 1633 
March 170 165 ~=160 172 166 
\pril.. 163} 164 157 173 165 
WY sn. ee 160 149 166 158 
ketober... 147 1604 155 161 158 
1930 
January.....138 149 141 157. 149 
February... 125 144 134 157 145 
March... 120 138 130 157 144 






Group 
Aver- 
age 
100 


225 
238 
234 
211 
219 


239 
202 
198 
196 
199 


187 
192 
188 
182 
186 


171 


143 


138 
140 
140 
150 
176 


165 
163 
162 
167 
162 


164 
166 
165 
158 
158 


149 
145 
142 


HE decline in cotton continued 

throughout March, until, in the 
closing week, a sharp rebound took place 
yielding a net gain of about 300 points 
from the year’s low in actual price. 
Yarns were affected by the slump, gray 
goods to a less extent, while colored 
goods held a firm position. The margin 
between cotton and yarns in the in- 
dexes for March was 18, as compared 
with a_ five-year average in March 
(1926 to 1930) of 10, indicating ap- 
parently a stronger yarn position than 


seemed evident. The following table 
shows the position : 

Cotton Yarns Spread 
Ee 120 138 18 
Re a bs a5osa% 155 166 1 
1926-30....... ine vs 10 


The March index figure for raw wool 
was the low for any March since 1922. 
Semi- and fully manufactured products 
were all affected. The March index 
spread between wool and yarns for the 
years 1926-1930 was 11, but this year 
in March it was at 37 showing ap- 


parently a sounder yarn position. The 
situation is indicated as follows: 

Wool Yarns Spread 
aes eh sae 132 169 37 
Oia eae so 198 204 6 
1920-90.....5.. “are Lae 11 


During the first week in April cotton 
continued firm, slightly under 17c. but 
raw wool was unsteady, a downward 
sag still in evidence. Inquiries regard- 
ing interpretation and use of the index 
numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Boston. 
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entered into the exhibits were H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Botany Worsted Mills, 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Celanese 
Corp. of America, Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co., and Onondaga Silk 
Co., Ine. 


Forrest Bros. Official 


Representatives of Furness Corp. 


With the progress being made toward 
commercial production of rayon yarns 
by Furness Corp., Gloucester City, N. J., 
arrangements have been made looking 
to the sale and introduction of their 
cuprammonium yarns to the trade. 
While it has been understood, as pre- 
viously stated in TExtTrLeE Wor tp, that 
Forrest Bros., Pennsylvania Bldg., 15th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, would 
be appointed sales representatives for 
the company, this action is now officially 
announced as effective immediately. 


Jamison to Sell Bottum & 
Torrance Half Hose 
Tamison & 


James | Co., New York, 
have been appointed sole selling agents 
for Bottum & Torrance Co., Bennington, 
Vt. The selling agents will soon show 
this line of men’s wool-mix fancy half- 
hose to the trade. 


Wool Indexes 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth. Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1923 
January..... 212 225 227 203 213 
March...... 217 229 232 216 222 
April........ 222 230 234 225 228 
July . 222 223 233 228 228 
October... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January..... 217 227 221 223 223 
March...... 220 230 224 219 222 
April...... 216 230 223 219 221 
July. cae ES 209 212 219 213 
October... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January.. 215 213 211 229 221 
March 241 253 241 236 240 
April 219 234 230 241 235 
July.. 216 217 216 239 227 
October 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
March 198 199 204 224 212 
\pril.. 181 193 198 224 208 
July 173 184 189 215 199 
October. 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January 178 187 190 209 198 
March 178 183 184 211 196 
April. 177 182 184 211 196 
July.. 180 183 183 211 196 
October. .. 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January 194 193 186 212 201 
March. 198 206 198 215 207 
April. 199 206 198 215 208 
July ; 204 206 203 214 209 
October... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January. 199 198 201 211} 206 
March. . 194 193 200 211 204 
April.. 187 189 198 211 202 
July. . ; 169 170 188 211 194 
October... 164} 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January. . 148 161 177 211 188 
February 138 150 173 209 183 
March.. 132 144 169 202 177 
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S.T.A. Mechanics Plan 
Interesting Meeting 


association. Richard F. Bach, director 
of industrial relations of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art will speak on “Color 


C. C. Bassett Again 
Heads Rayon Institute 


Che regular spring meeting of the Goes Modern.” Active promotion of rayon through 
Master Mechanics’ Division of the the current year is projected by the 
santer ts textec NaOCEREE wil be Golf Tournament at S.T.A. Rayon Institute of America, ine:;,. it 
held at the Chamber ot Commerce, z was announced following the annual 
Charlotte, N. C., at 10:00 a.m., April 24. Amnual Meeting meeting held April 3 in the offices of the 
Luncl will be served at 1:00 p.m., 5 


Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Association, 
New York City. The year’s program 
includes an advertising drive through 


Members and visitors at the annual 


nber ot Commerce dining ; : ; a ; 
- meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 


in interesting program ot 





lac iament has been arranved for the “8% which will be held at the Ocean- conaienst piddicetions to keen Gees 
occasi iccording to an announcement Forest eer Ee eee, 2. <.. JUME mate aiaenies familiar with the char- 

Walter € Tevine of Chatictie sobre </ -28, have been extended golf privi- comming aaa saalitine of peda cama 
1 , ociation leges and arrangements for a tourna- fabrics i sna a : 

; Latin See hehe entueled an CMe Ore being pertected under_ the The fenidtinaies eiitatiead i" Wtaaiaas 
se gee ge ar preg ee RK direction of Paul H. Haddock, Char- is ts of The ee aie aka 
Club and others interested in the ‘Ot: N. ( Prizes will be awarded for See Tink cr ailtitees whaniedih Se 

hanical end of the textile industry '™& "rst and second low gross, and =e CW. Phellis vice-president of DuPont 

the meeting. Chairman W.G, @0¢ second low net, and . booby —— Rayon Cor - as si naasnilinak: and 

chief engineer and miastet will a aero also. Golt tickets eo | on H ioe of Delaware Rayon Co 

Wineacens Bilis Ca. Ai be secured from Walter ( a, ee es ead 7 Tr "C a 

Nae 5 celeeicaimiial ia Seta aias secretary of the association as BeeTesary- ankers irust Co. wa 
ares aS TERR ee Pe ennn ee made treasurer. 

' il include papers on the tollow ee . Discussing the advertising drive, tix 

a eee Manutacturing Machine I inishing Forum Held institute made the following statement : 
Parts in the Local Mill oe otean by N.A.C.M. ‘A very comprehensive schedule oi 

oe Serene. Shee a _ consumer publications will be used ti 

re of Ball Bearings ‘merican chemists are masters of keep the retailers and consumers in 

E © papers, ther " . ee os. producing dyestuffs and formed ot the progress being made with 

e di ? he arery of dyeing textile tabries IS ravon merchandise and the beauty and 

eater WoGas than at any period. Ol utility thereof. The popularity and ap 

| bi - J ae ce ‘Ravlies of Rca le cay preciation of rayon merchandise is evel 
nes increasing and it is the intention of th 

oe n of Cotton Manutacturers at RC ues producers to give every aid pos 

a Br um, held Vhursday, April 10, hte for a greater consumption of the 

shops it the Boston City Club. é product with ready acceptance, based 

i clits Overseers of bleaching and dyeing nah ten teatininctc. seer. 

c / i re a — a4 throughout vee “It is not thought by the rayon yar 

sla Se apeesit Rosig session WHICN producers that their job is finishe: 

< 1 riggeiteaie bong range te aac merely with the actual manufacture o 

t vork: eaten a a the varn itself, but that maximum a 

. yy fimishing of cotton fabrics. The meet-  <ictance should be given to facilitate th 

nts, or plants operat lectric power 78 Was the sixth held during the last qistribution and proper understanding 
lew months to give men in the mills aN of goods made from rayon yarn. 

a iiealeie es ae se agg va i “The purposes as outlined are being 

Wool Auction Company at einaes if catia aan carried out and the campaign 1s pro 


gressing very satisfactorily. 
Boston Incorporates 


(uterweat 


\ssociation, through Ellery 


B. Gordon, executive secretary. The 
tatement cautions mills against manu- 

facturing for stock, and continues: 
“Indications are that probably — the 


first six months of this vear can be ex- 
pected tO tall [ 


below the same period of 


“The institute cannot urge to 
Boston Wool Auctions, Inc., Best “Knit to Order Only. strongly the manufacture and dis 
ed ou a) Aco’n I) tribution, of proper quality rayon ma 
i l ¢ ar ae aS . . . F 
; click oad uterwear Assn Urges terials in accordance with the consumet 
4 i uit? (4 . : ; 
( | es of Woo) \ ining to outerwear knitters to usage for which the merchandise 1s 
( ( e leaders] oduce fi immediate sales only, has intended. 5 ‘ . 
heen issued by the National Knitted It is becoming increasingly more 


important for the buyers of rayon mer 
chandise to bear the important fact in 
mind that there is a range in quality 
and value in rayon materials exactly 
as in materials made of other yarns, and 
as cotton, silk, wool and linen. 

“It is therefore highly essential that 
the purchasers of 


ast year, in sales, to the tune of at rayon merchandis: 
, is claimed dealers least 10° and possibly 15°. There make certain that their rayon goods are 
given the opportunity to buy is a definite expectation, well founded, Of such quality as will give the con 

( Bost ind save the ex- that things will be back to nearly nor- Sumer satisfactory wear and service. 
( o buy to the West: mal by July, and from then on should “If the merchants in the United States 
and will have an be more steady. adhere to this principle they can expect 
putes eal toe ae ‘Remember that, with buying so far profitable and satisfactory business with 


it a very minimum, it needs only for 
our industry to keep inventories low, in 
order to be in the strongest position 


when buying picks up as it inevitably 


rayon merchandise in rapidly increasing 
volume.” 


\ss'n To Hold 


15th Anniversary Luncheon 


Color Card 


must. The wise mill is now manufac Textile Sales Co. 
lhe fifteenth anniversary of the Tex turing only on confirmed orders, is mak- Takes New Name 
e Color Card Association will be ob- ing no stock. This is a time to keep 
served Thursday, April 17, with a a steady balance. It is better to run Colony Sales Corp. is the new name 
luncheon at the Hotel Astor, New York on a part-time schedule than to provide of the company formerly operating as 
City, it is announced by Mrs. Margaret inventories that will merely result in the Textile Sales Co. in New York. The 
Hayden Rorke, managing director of the slaughtered prices later.” 


firm’s location is at 2 Park Ave. 
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Business News 


Rodney-Hunt Acquires Jefferson 
Kiers, Ine. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
\lass., builder of textile wet-finishing ma- 
hinery, has purchased the business of Jef- 
erson Kiers, Inc., Boston, maker of bleach- 
ing kiers, and will transfer it to Orange. 
This addition enables Rodney Hunt to offer 
omplete, continuous bleaching ranges for 
voven cloth and cotton knitted fabrics, and 
thus broadening the line puts the company 
in a position where it can offer modern and 
ficient equipment for dyeing, bleaching, 
scouring, washing, tinting, soaping or devel- 
ping on cottons, worsteds, woolens, silks, 
rayons, and types of these fabrics for both 
under and outer wear as well. 

EX. D. Jefferson and his son, R. C. Jeffer- 
son, have joined the Rodney Hunt organ- 
ization, and their services will continue to 
he available to those interested in the 
purchase or operation of kiers. 


DeVilbiss Overseas Trade Expands 


Expansion of the overseas business of the 
le Vilbiss Ca. Toledo, Ohio, has called 
\llen Gutchess, president, and Rex Wells, 
export manager, to Europe where they will 
he for several weeks working with the 
xecutives in charge of the London and 
Paris factories and sales offices of the com- 


Increasing industrial activity in Europe 

reflected in greater demands upon the 
leVilbiss organizations serving overseas 
iarkets. Europeans show increasing par- 
tiality toward the spray method in painting 
nd finishing operations. 


F. A. Lazenby & Co., Changes 


J. D. Lazenby, vice-president of F. A. 
Lazenby & Co., Baltimore, Md., and 
n charge of sales of this concern for the 
last 10 vears, has announced that he will 
sever his connection with the company 
ffective June 1. Harry Done will be 

charge of sales after that date. Mr. 
Lazenby is not ready to announce his 
plans at this time. 


L. M. Crane in New Location 


LL. M. Crane & Co., textile oil merchants. 
ive moved their offices from 91 Oliver St. 
111 Purchase St., Boston, where they 


will have more commodious quarters. 


Collins Buys Marvel Tricot 
Machine Rights 


Collins Loom Works, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has purchased from C. S. Becker of Little 
alls, all manufacturing rights to the 
Marvel tricot silk and rayon knitting frames. 


Square D Co. Announces 
Personnel Changes 


The Square D Co., Detroit, Mich., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Peru, Ind., makers of 
electrical control equipment, reports sev- 
eral promotions and changes in its execu- 


tive and field personnel effective on 
March 24. 
C. E. Cook, formerly Square D branch 


sales manager at Detroit, has now become 
assistant sales manager in charge of sales 
f all meter and entrance switches, as well 
is voltage testers. 





E. L. Pittenger moves up to assume the 
duties of assistant sales manager in charge 
of sales of Square-Duct and _ industrial 
safety switches. Mr. Pittenger was for- 
merly branch sales manager at Pittsburgh. 

Succeeding Mr. Cook as Detroit branch 
sales manager, is R. M. Heasley, former 
sales representative at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
George H. Schubert, former sales repre- 
sentative at Detroit, fills Mr. Heasley’s 
place at Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Pittenger’s former position as Pitts- 
burgh branch sales manager is taken over 
by R. R. Eckenrode, formerly sales rep- 
resentative at Philadelphia. An addition 
to the staff of Square D sales representa- 
tives is Henry M. Foley, who will be at- 
tached to the Detroit sales office. 


Sylvania Appoints 
Pacific Coast Agent 


The Sylvania Industrial Corp., New 
York, announces that it has completed ar 
rangements with Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
San Francisco, Cal., to act as exclusive 
sales agents on the Pacific Coast, for its 
transparent cellulose wrapping paper, both 
the imported paper and the product to be 


made at the Fredericksburg plant. Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne will carry stock on the 
Pacific Coast and cut sizes to order. Offices 


and subsidiaries of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
are located in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Sacramento, Oakland, San Diego, 
Fresno, Tacoma, San Jose, Phoenix, Boise, 
Salem, Santa Rosa, San Luis Obispo, and 
the territory of this organization comprises 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada and Arizona. 


@ 


Obitua ry 


John H. Mellroy 


John H. Mellroy, who was_ identified 
with the woolen manufacturing business of 
Maine for more than a half a century, died 
recently at his home in Lewiston, Me., 
after a short illness. He was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, 74 years ago, and came 
to this country when he was 12. He 
founded the Annabessacook woolen mills at 
North Monmouth and operated them many 
vears before he sold tg the Winthrop 
Mills Co. 


Charles H. Eddy 


Charles H. Eddy, for 14 years overseer 
of weaving for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Webster, Mass., and later for 18 years 
employed in the same capacity by the Ste- 
vens Linen Works in the same town, died 
in Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., 
on April 2. He was a native of Providence, 
R. I., and had lived in Webster for 40 years 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. 


F. H. Cash 


F. H. Cash, who built the Mary Louise 
mill in Spartanburg (S. C.) County and 
who owned the Valley Falls mill of the 
same county before its destruction by fire 
several years ago, died recently. His 
widow and a daughter survive him. 


James Hamilton Hart 


James Hamilton Hart, one of the found- 
ers of the Hart-Holt Cotton Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and largest stockholder of the 
Fayetteville National Bank, died recently 
in Daytona, Fla. 
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Textile Patents 


BLEACHING process. 1,750,657. Gustav 
Adolph and Albert Pietzsch, Hoellriegels- 
kreuth, near Munich, Germany. 

BLEACHING textile fibers with a gaseous 
current such as ozonized air, Apparatus 
for. 1,750,093. Emilio Crespie, Crespi- 
sur-l’Adda, Italy, and Marius Paul Otto, 
Paris, France. 

BoOBBIN-CHANGING 
Automatic. 1,751,22 


mechanism for looms, 
Nikolai I. Asafoff, 


Moscow, Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 
CLOTH-SHBARING machine. 1,749,829. Arthur 


C. Mason, Hawthorne, N. J. 
COATING defined areas of fabric elements, 
Apparatus for. 4,149,921. Andrew. B. 


Mullin, Kenmore, Ohio. Assigned to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York. 
CoTron-BoLL picker, 1,750,536. Albert B. 
McDonald, Vernon, Tex. 
Corron gin. 1,751,305. Frederick B. Cump- 
ston, Blooming Grove, Tex. Assigned to 


Associated Factories Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
CorTrron-GIN machine. 1,751,307. Frederick 


B. Cumpston, Blooming Grove, Tex. 
Assigned to Associated Factories Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. 

COTTON-GIN machinery. 1,751,308. Fred- 
erick B. Cumpston, Blooming Grove, Tex. 
Assigned to Associated Factories Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. 

CoTron-GIn ribs, Method of finishing. 
1.750,741. Joseph Behle, Dallas, Tex. 
Assigned to The Murray Co., Dallas, Tex. 

COTTON picker. 1,750,034, Hiram Newton 


Berry, Greenville, Miss Assigned to Cot- 


ton Harvester Corp. of America, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

CoTTron picker. 1,750,952. Hiram Newton 
Berry, Greenville, Miss. Assigned to 
Cotton Harvester Corp. of America, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Corron picker, Air-blast 1,750,541. Wil- 
liam Alexander Preston, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

CoTTon picker. 1,750,439. John Arnold 
Streun, Sherman, Tex. Assigned to Hard- 
wicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex. 

CoTTron picker 1,751,376 Benjamin F. 
Watkins, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Electric Cotton Picker Co., Ine., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

CoTTron tramper. 1,751,332. Eugene <A, 
Holmgreen, San Antonio, Tex. 

Corron working machine. 1,751,133. Robert 
S. Curley Lowell, Mass Assigned to 
Kitson Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

DoFFING device. 1,751,389. Oscar F. Bled- 
soe, Jr., Greenwood, Miss. 

Faspric in the form of rolls, Means for 


holding, storing and displaying. 
Henry Elliott, Glasgow, Scot- 


handling, 
1,750,582. 
land. 
FAPRIC, Multiple-ply 
Rowland Spencer, St. 
land 
FASHIONED hosiery, 
1,751,450. John 
Rees Assigned 
Falls, R. I 
Fisprous material, 
treatment of. 1 
McElrath, Roanoke, Va. 
JACQUARD mechanism. 1,750,670. 
Hunter, Pompton Lakes, N. J 


KNITTING plated fabric, 


woven. 1,750,493. 
Anne’s-on-Sea, Eng- 


making. 
Falls, 
Central 


Machine for 
Lawson, Central 
to Hemphill Co., 


for chemical 
William W 


\pparatus 


5,401,165. 
George 


Process of. 1,750,- 


O07. Harold E. Houseman, Edge Moor, 
Del, Assigned to Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Co., Wilmington, Del 

KNITTING plated fabric, Process and ma- 
chine for. 1,750,008. Harold E. House- 
man, Edge Moor, Del. Assigned to 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

LOOM. 1,750,385. John C Brooks, Pater- 
son, N. J. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom for weaving fiber reed. 1,749,840. 
Gustav E. Nordstrom, Gardner, Mass. 
Assigned to American Fiber Corp., Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Loom let-off mechanism, Driving-rod con- 
nection for. 1,750,606. Thomas E., Reid, 


Concord, N. C. 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LLooms, Take-up device for ribbon. 1,750,533. 
Gustav Liidorf, Barmen, Germany. AS- 
signed to Artur Schulte, Velbert, Rhine- 
land; Karl Kiich, Barmen; and Wilhelm 
Hof, Elberfeld, Germany. 

ONBE-APRON drier. 1,750,839. 
Furbush, Westford, Mass. 
CC. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Mass 

SPINNING, doubling, and twisting yarns, 
fibers, and the like, Machine for. 1,750,153. 
Thomas Edwin Andrew and Melon Lang- 
streth, Rochdale, England. Assigned to 


Assigned to Draper Corp., 


Frank L. 
Assigned to 
Graniteville, 


Dunlop Cotton Mills, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 
SPooL holder. 1,751,003. Samuel Kaiser, 


Coney Island, N. Y. 
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